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“A LEAL LASS.” 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 


CHAPTER VIII, CHECK! 


WHEN anything like that which Fred 
had in hand is being done, we think of 
its advantages, but when it is done, of its 
consequences. Fred walked away from the 
bank in greater trepidation than he had 
felt upon entering it. The reaction after 
the nervous excitement, in which he had 
altered the cheque and then hurried, as 
| though pursued, from his rooms through 
|} the courts and streets to the bank, had 
/no doubt something to do with the de- 
pression in which he now slowly retraced 
his steps ; but most of it was due to 
4 the sudden thought of the possible con- 
sequences of what he had done. What if 
Gower’s father recovered ? Or, if that was 
all but impossible, what if Gower himself 
| should turn upon him, expose him, prose- 
} cute him upon discovering that the money 
was used to ransom, not his own letters, 
but Fred’s? For, in his present mood, 
Fred somehow did not think it so trans. 
parently clear that it was solely in Gower’s 
interest that he had done this thing. At 
any rate, there might be some difficulty in 
making Gower see the matter in that light. 
Bat after all, if the worst came to the 
worst, he had Gower’s letters as security. 
He could and would keep them, and use 
them, if necessary, for self-protection. 
The threat of returning them to Pratt would 
bring to his knees Gower’s father, if he 
recovered, or Gower himself, if he turned 
nasty about the cheque. 

Even the sense of this security, however, 
failed to restore Fred’s equanimity. He 
walked back slowly and gloomily, oppressed 
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| with the sense that he had put himself in 
the power of the law. The sight of a 
| policeman on his beat gave him a strange 
sensation, such as a man sold into sudden 
| slavery must have felt at sight of an overseer 
upon his rounds, On the other hand, when 
little Rennie, upon whom he would have 
looked down half-an-hour since from an 
infinite height, stopped to speak to him, 
he felt almost grateful, as for an un- 
looked-for act of friendliness. Indeed, he 
accepted cordially the little man’s invita- 
tion to view a new boat of which Rennie 
was to be coxswain, and felt rehabilitated, 
as it were, in his own respect by a walk 
through the streets in such company. 

He stayed with Rennie as long as he 
could, enjoying the mild little man’s defer- 
ence, as the starving man enjoys the 
humblest fare, and it was close upon the 
appointed hour when he hurried back to 
receive Pratt. But Pratt was in his rooms 
to receive him. Fred in his nervous flurry 
had left his doors open, and Pratt, having 
knocked to no purpose, had taken the 
liberty of walking in. He apologised for 
it, however, to Fred’s surprise, and was 
altogether in a milder and sweeter temper 
than that of an hour since. 

“TI comed in only jest this moment,” he 
said. “I thought the young gen’lemen 
were lookin’ queer-like at me, and might 
be smellin’ a rat maybe, as they passed up 
and down, so I took th’ lib’ty to henter 
jest as I heeard your step on the stairs, not 
knowin’ as it were yours.” 

He looked so flustered that it struck 
Fred he must have spent the hour in a 
public-house, where whisky had softened 
his manners and repressed their savagery. 
This mollified mood must by all means be 
taken advantage of, and Fred, therefore, 
was extremely civil. 
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“ Sit down; sit down, Mr. Pratt. You 
were quite right to come in, and, indeed, 
I left the doors open that you might not be 
kept waiting outside, if I happened to be a 
few minutes late, as I feared I should. It’s 
not so easy to scrape fifty pounds together 
in an hour; but I’ve done it, Mr. Pratt, 
and here you are!” Fred cried tri- 
umphantly. He counted down fifty pounds 
in notes and gold as he spoke, and then, 
wrapping the gold in the notes, he held out 
his hand for the letters. 

“ How much did you say ?” asked Pratt, 
with a greedy eye on the bundle, 

“ Fifty pounds, Mr. Pratt, in Bank of 
England notes and gold,” Fred replied 
with the meritorious air of having done 
wondrously. 

But Pratt shook his head. 

“Sixty pounds, Mr. Beresford. Sixty 
pounds is the figure, and a low figure too,” 

“Sixty pounds!” cried Fred aghast, 
sinking into achair. “Then I must take 
my chance.” So saying he opened the 
parcel and put back slowly, first the gold, 
and then the notes into his purse. 

‘Hang the ten pounds!” Mr. Pratt 
cried suddenly and genially. ‘“ What’s ten 
pounds between me and you? Give us 
the fifty pounds, and here you are,” pulling 
out Fred’s letters from his breast pocket. 
Fred held out his hand for the letters, but 
Pratt said with a cunning and odious leer : 

“Tt’s your lead, my boy. Honour 
bright ; down with your ace, and, s’help 
me, I trump it with this,” holding up the 
packet of letters impendingly. 

Fred counted down the money once 
more and pushed it towards Pratt, who in 
return handed over the packet at once. 

“There’s eleven on ’em; you can look 
em over, while I count the flimsies,” 

Fred looked over the letters deliberately 
and found them all right. Glancing up 
suddenly at the close of his examination, 
he found Pratt grinning with an insupport- 
ably odious expression of low triumph in 
his repulsive face. Stepping quickly to the 
door he opened it and the one outside it, 
then returning, he seized Pratt by the 
collar, dragged him along to the top of the 
stairs, and with one vigorous kick, sent him 
from the top to the bottom. Pratt picked 
himself up quickly, and shouted back at 
the top of his voice, just as Fred was re- 
entering his rooms : 

“Tl have the law of you, you thief, 
for druggin’ and robbin’ me of them 
letters! You wouldn’t touch me with 
the tongs, you wouldn’t! You wouldn’t 





pick my pockets of your own letters, let 
alone another gent’s! An’ them all the 
time in your desk, you robber !” 

Fred, having shut both doors sharply 
behind him, hurried back, white and trem- 
bling, to his desk. 

Yes, Gower’s letters were gone! In his 
nervous flurry and excitement he had left 
both desk and doors open behind him when 
he had hastened out with the altered 
cheque to the bank. Pratt must have been 
for some time in his rooms, rummaging 
amongst his papers, which accounted for 


his flustered look and his excessive protesta-_ 


tions of having preceded Fred by but a 
minute into the rooms. 

In truth, Pratt, having arrived before 
his time, finding the rooms open and 
empty, began a search for the letters 
forthwith. His mind was full of his loss ; 
and, though he did not now think that 
Fred had picked his pocket—for why, then, 
should he have left his own letters behind ?!— 
he suspected that the lost packet had fallen 
out of his pocket while he was helplessly 
drunk, and had been found on the floor by 
Fred upon his return to the rooms. Having 
this idea in his mind Pratt went straight to 
the open desk, which he would probably 
have rummaged in any case, and came upon 
the packet after a short search. He still 
believed that Fred had merely found the 
packet on the floor—partly because this, 
his own bright idea, had led him to its 
recovery—and his taunting Fred with 
having picked his pocket was only a furious 
gibe, hurled back as the first missile that 
came to hand. 

Fred sat down, crushed under a sense, 
not only of defeat, but of disaster. What, 
now, had he to show Gower for his forgery ! 
Or, if he or his father should, by any 
chance, threaten exposure and prosecution, 
where now was his hostage? After all, 
though, this was in the last degree impro- 
bable, Fred tried to comfort himself by 
thinking. Gower’s father was dead, or 
dying, and Gower himself in the first 
flush of his joy upon succeeding to a 
splendid property, was little likely to make 
a fuss about eighty pounds, 

While Fred was trying to get what com- 
fort he could out of such reflections, this 
telegram came to upset them : 

‘‘From A. Gower, Fernfield, Hawthornden. 

‘‘ Father much better—will be all right 
soon—doctor a duffer—had a fellow from 
London—shall write to-night.” 


«What an infernal mess!” Fred cried 
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aloud with a stamp, as he flung the tele- 
gram from him, “ This wretched old cur- 
mudgeon gets better, looks into his ac- 
counts —he is always looking into his 
accounts — discovers the discrepancy, has 
the forged cheque returned to him, and sees 
it endorsed by me.” What on earth was to 
be done? Nothing; he could think of 
nothing. There was now no possibility of 
intercepting the cheque, even if Fred could 
have got together the money to redeem it ; 
and old Gower was the last man in the 
world to believe that the amount of the 
cheque was altered to the sum needed to 
buy up his son’s compromising letters, when 
those letters were never bought up at all. 
That infamous scoundrel, Pratt, was not 
likely to let the grass grow under his feet 
in hunting down so rich a prey ; and old 
Gower would probably discover Fred’s 
fraud, just while he was writhing in Pratt’s 


|| extortionate grasp. How then persuade 


him that the letters, which would cost him 
probably some thousands of pounds, had 
been bought up for eighty pounds, and 
subsequently stolen? Toe whole story, 


|| put in any way, was outrageously im- 


probable—incredible in fact. 

Fred had an ugly hour wondering what 
devil possessed him to do this thing, and 
cursing his unlucky stars. It was all ill- 
luck ; and of all the people concerned in 
the transaction—Pratt and his daughter, 
Gower and his unconscionable old cur- 


|| mudgeon of a father, who came back to 


life so inconveniently ; and, lastly, the 
wretched Fred himself—no one was so 


|| little to blame as this unfortunate victim 
| of circumstances. 


This Fred sincerely 
believed ; bat the consciousness that his 


'| sufferings wore vicarious hardly mitigated 
| them. He walked up and down his room 


trying to see a way out of this mess, 


|| and at last dashed forth to mix among 
|| other fellows, go on some spree, have 


a roaring night of it, and so drown misery 


|| for a day. 


Bat care, so killed, rises again next 
morning double-headed as the hydra, and 
Fred opened Gower’s letter in bed with 


|| the wretchedest forebodings. 


“ DEAR BERESFORD,—I’m sorry I made 


|| such a fuss to you about the Governor, 
|| who is nearly all right again, and is good 
|| for twenty years yet. 
| thundering idiot of a doctor, Diggle—you 
| remember him—the ass! 
|| hadn’t an hour to live, so they wired for a 


It was all that 
He said he 


London big-wig, who came down and 
pocketed a hundred guineas for curing a 





stomach-ache! I never knew such a beastly 
swindle altogether. However, I can go to 
you now anyway; that’s one good thing. 
I shall start to-morrow, and reach Ham- 
mersloy nearly as soon as yourself, as well 
as I can make out from ‘Bradshaw.’ I 
can tell you I shall be glad enough to 
get out of ear-shot of the Gov., who 
blazes away at me all day long about 
my idleness and extravagance. He’s bad 
enough at best of times, as you know, 
but a touch of the gout makes a mad- 
man of him, though I believe he would 
rather have gone on with the gout for 
life than have had to pay a hundred 
guineas for nothing. I’m hanged, too, if 
he doesn’t put the whole thing—gout, 
cheque, and all—down tome. My worry- 
ing him for money, he says, brought on 
the attack! I hope, by the way, you’ve 
managed to scrape through your little dif- 
ficulty. I wish I could have sent you 
more, but the Gov. rages like a bear 
robbed of its whelps at the mere mention 
of money. We can have it all out to- 
morrow evening over a pipe, old fellow. 
Till then, good bye, and believe me ever 
yours, AUGUSTUS GOWER.” 

This letter, with its assurance of the old 
man’s recovery and its complaints of his 
temper, stinginess, and unreasonable ex- 
asperation at his son’s extravagance, was 
not, it may be imagined, cheerful reading 
for Fred in his present mood. But, besides 
all this, the “cocky” tone of the letter 
had a rasping effect on Fred’s tart temper. 
Was this the parasitic Gower? It seemed 
to Fred in reading the letter that their 
relations were reversed in the writer’s 
opinion —Gower taking Fred’s place as 
patron, Some part of this impression 
arose from the soreness of Fred’s present 
temper, but much of it had a real founda- 
tion, Gower had come to realise his 
prospective greatness in those few hours 
between the telegram’s reaching him and 
his reaching home, and Fred’s sudden sub- 
servience had especially helped him to 
realise it. When a weak-minded youth, 
like Gower, finds himself suddenly looked 
up to by a man to whom he had himself 
hitherto looked up, he is pretty sure to 
lose his head a little. You will sometimes 
see in a farmyard a cockerel chased and 
chastened daily by an old cock, till, at last 
at bay, it turns in a happy hour upon its 
tormentor to find itself to its amazement 
more than his match. Henceforth the old 
cock has a harassed time of it, and hardly 





dares crow above his breath, in a solilo- 
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quy,{ under a hedge. Gower in another 
way had made a similar discovery, and 
was likely to make a similar use of it. 

Of this, his letter made Fred conscious 
at the moment when he was miserably 
conscious also of being at Gower’s mercy. 
Altogether, the letter, if it had been written 
designedly to intensify the remorse and 
misery of Fred’s thoughts, could not have 
answered its purpose more poignantly. 
He lay tossing frenziedly, making all the 
desperate resolutions of weakness. He 
would cut his throat; he would cut the 
country ; he would go to America, Africa, 
Australia ; he would enlist; he would “go 
under ” for good somehow and somewhere. 
If only he could first make a hecatomb of 
Dredge, Pratt, and that infernal Delilah, 
his daughter! It was to the diabolical 
wickedness of these wretches that all his 
troubles were due. This Fred believed 
sincerely, for he was the last man to look 
behind secondary causes for these troubles, 
if he was likely to see there misdeeds of 
his own, 

Finding rest in bed at the passive mercy 
of such thought insupportable, he sprang 
up, dressed himself, and proceeded to 
breakfast chiefly on a brandy and soda. 
He had hardly poured himself out a glass 


of brandy, when Dredge appeared by 
appointment. 

“Oh, it’s you,” cried Fred, furious at 
sight of the original source of all his 


trouble, as he considered him, Fred 
certainly was not “ wagging his tail” this 
time, but showing his teeth rather with an 
unexpected savageness, which had an 
excellent effect upon our feline friend. 
Dredge was one of those servile, insolent 
creatures, whom civility makes uncivil, 
and incivility civil. 

Yes, it’s me,” he answered, amazed and 
subdued. ‘ What's up now?” 

Fred was not slow to perceive the 
~ fae this hectoring manner gave 

im. 

** You've come for that money ?” 

“Yes,” replied Dredge, blinking his 
furtive eyes perplexedly. 

‘Then you may go to h—— for it, or 
to Pratt. What did you set him on me 
for?” Fred snapped savagely. 

“7?” stammered Dredge. 

“ Yes, you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“You know very well what I mean. 
You told him I had money, and that now 
was the time to put on the screw with those 
letters,” 





“T never said a single word—— 
Phew!” whistled Dredge, pulling himself 
up suddenly, as a new light broke upon 
him. ‘Did he tell you I set you for him ?” 
speaking as though hewere a pointer setting 
a partridge. 

“He let it out when he was drunk.” 

“Tt was that infernal little daughter of | 
his,” rejoined Dredge, and he proceeded to | 
use extraordinarily strong language about 
that mercenary young person. “Had she 
letters of yours?” he asked presently, 
after a round volley of such abuse. But 
Fred paced up and down the room with- 
out paying the least heed to the question. 
He was not acting this fury, yet he felt 
through it all that it was paying better 
with Dredge than any other manner would 
have done. 

The little demon !” continued Dredge, 
after a pause. ‘‘A love-letter is just a 
letter of credit to her. How much had 
you to fork out 3” 

“T had to pay what you told him to ask | 
me—fifty pounds—and you may just go to 
him for it now : I haven’t got it.” 

** Now, look here, Beresford ; that’s all 
gas, and you know it’s gas. You'll just 
have to pay up, or burst up. I have only 
to gce——” 

“You can’t ruin me worse than I’ve 
ruined myself to get you that money,” 
Fred roared, turning upon Dredge with 
such fierceness that he recoiled a step. 
Fred’s despair—and he really was desperate |} 
—did not prevent his seeing its excellent 
effect upon Dredge; that amazed youth 
was flung at once upon his haunches by so 
sudden a pull-up. After blinking blankly || 
for a little at Fred, and assuring himeelf |: 
that he was really in fierce earnest, he 
turned his thoughts in a more profitable 
direction. 

“ Well, I suppose I may have my own 
money, if I can make that scoundrel Pratt 
disgorge ?” he said sullenly. 

Fred stopped dead in his to-and-fro 
pacing, which he had resumed, and turned 
to Dredge eagerly. 

“Can you put on the screw there?” he 
asked excitedly. 

* Rather !” 

Fred sat down to compose himself, 
and said, after a few seconds, as coolly 
as he could : } 

“He has another fellow’s letters, for 
which I think I could get you another fifty 
pounds,” 

* Whose $” 

“ Gower’s.” 
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“That fellow! He’s good for one 
hundred pounds, at least. Eh?” 

“ Fifty pounds, anyway,” Fred replied 
carelessly, fearful of betraying his own 
eager interest in the matter. 

But Dredge saw at once that his interest 
in the matter was, for some reason, extra- 
ordinary. 

“You'll bear a hand?” he said, not in- 
terrogatively, butassuredly. “Pratt's such 
a slippery customer, that he’d swear he 
hadn’t got either your money or Gower’s 
letters, if I hadn’t you to put in the box.” 

Fred assented eagerly. He was only too 
glad to ‘bear a hand.” Apart from his 
desperate desire to do something, and his 
vindictive longing to see Pratt humiliated, 
he could not endure a moment’s needless 
suspense about the recovery of Gower’s 
letters—the recovery, that is, of his hold 
over Gower and his father, and of his 
one certain security against exposure and 
prosecution. 

When, therefore, they found that Pratt 
had started that morning for London, and 
when Dredge had got from his daughter 
his address there — under the pretext of 
wishing to write to him—Fred eagerly 
suggested giving him chase at once, offer- 


| ing to pay all the expenses of the pursuit. 


Thus it happened that his father received 


|| from Fred this telegram :—“ Have to go to 
|| town on business. Shall write to-night. 


Gower will be with you to-day. Pray 


|| apologise and explain.” 


On Monday morning both his father and 
Gower received mysterious letters from 
him, announcing his detention still in 
London, due, as he said to his father, to a 
business matter which he could not explain 
properly by letter ; but to Gower he hinted 
that it was his business which took him to 
town, and there engrossed and detained 
him. He would tell him all about it only 
when he had succeeded, as he hoped soon 
to succeed, in settling it satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile, however, Gower, not having 
the least suspicion what the business was at 
which Fred hinted, was perfectly resigned 
to his absence, when the blank was filled 
by his sister. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE PUSS IN BOOTS LEGEND. 
In or about the year 1550 there was 


published in Venice a book, now very 
scarce, written in the style which, since the 





tales and gossip of the bazaars and harems 
were collected in “the book of the thousand 
nights and one night,” has been so dear 
to “snappers-up of unconsidered ” literary 
“‘trifles.” The book is known as “ Tredeci 
Piacevoli Notti,” or, ‘‘ Thirteen Humorous 
Nights Entertainment,” and it is understood 
to have been written by one Straparola da 
Caravaggio. It would be safer perhaps, 
to say collected, rather than written, as 
many of the stories, which are supposed to 
have been told at a palace near Milan, by 
“ten ladies and two youths,” who, at the 
invitation of a certain Princess, met to 
enjoy the cool air outside the city walls, 
were borrowed from other writers, or were 
popular fairy tales and legends which, per- 
haps for centuries before, had been, as it 
were, floating in the air. 

In the first story of the Eleventh Night 
of Straparola’s book appears the earliest 
European version of the familiar “ Puss,” 
who, it should be observed, was not then 
“in boots.” The scene is laid in Bohemia, 
and the youngest son of the deceased 
miller and owner of the celebrated cat, a 
female cat in this instance, is Florentine, 
the lucky. The cat is nameless. Before 
taking his master into the King’s pre- 
sence, the cat induces him to bathe, and 
then, as a proof of the tender care he 
bestows on him, proceeds to lick him clean, 
an ingenious, though somewhat strange 
device, which appears in no other version 
of the story. 

In the “ Pentamerone,” a book of ten 
stories by Basile, written in the Neapolitan 
dialect in 1635 and published at Naples in 
1674, is found another version, which is 
named after the hero, who is called by the 
cat, ‘‘Gaglioso.” Asin Straparola’s story, so 
in Basile’s, the cat is unnamed and unbooted. 
In neither does the Ogre appear, and this 
fact tends to show that the story was known 
in Europe before the thirteenth century, 
with such tales as “Cinderella,” “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,” or “ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” as Ogres were certainly not intro- 
duced as supernatural elements into the 
nursery before Marco Polo wrote of them as 
a fierce Tartar race. The name “Ogre” be- 
came a terror throughout Europe, and was 
then used by the mothers and nurses of 
Brittany as a means of terrifying their own 
children or those consigned to their care ; 
and they often introduced the terrible 
Ogre in their fairy tales, in order to form 
a new object of terror, or to take the 
place of men changed into wolves, which 
was the old one. 
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The conclusion of Basile’s version is 
singular, and perhaps somewhat cynical. 
When Gagiioso has married the Princess, 
he thanks the cat and showers honours on 
him; when he dies, he promises that a 
golden coffin shall be made and a grand 
tomb built for him. A few days later the 
cat pretends death ; upon which his un- 
grateful master orders him to be thrown 
out of the window into the street. The 
cat then jumps up, and, after stoutly re- 
proaching Gaglioso, goes abroad shouting 
to all men the story of his impostor master. 
It is probable that the story was known in 
France many years before the translation 
of Straparola’s book, which was published 
as “‘ Les Facecieuses Nuictz,” in 1560; and 
it is certain that Charles Perrault, ex- 
Secretary of Fine Arts and Public Buildings 
to the great Colbert, at the age of fifty, 
began to collect -—- perhaps amplify and 
embellish, and commit to paper for the 
amusement of his son — traditions and 
stories with which mothers and nurses 
amused their children. These manuscript 
stories were circulated in Paris to a great 
extent; but there is some doubt as to 
whether they would ever have been pub- 
lished, had not Mademoiselle Lhéritier de 
Villaudon, encouraged by Perrault’s success 
in manuscript, published in 1696 a book 
of stories of far inferior merit. 

‘Mother Goose’s Tales, or Stories of 
Past Ages with Morals ”—‘ Contes de ma 
mére Loye: Histoires et contes du temps 
passé avec des Moralitez ”—was published 
the year after; and, although stated to be 
by P. Darmancourt, the son of Charles 
Perrault, all Paris knew that the real 
editor of the eight fairy tales was no other 
than Charles Perrault, the author of works 
on Fine Arts and History, and the origi- 
nator of that fierce controversy which 
raged on the publication of the “Paralléles 
des Anciens et des Modernes,” which lasted 
so long, and brought out the argumentative 
powers of such men as Racine, Boileau, and 
Lafontaine. 

The truth was that Perrault, at the age 
of sixty-eight, was ashamed to publish in 
his own name so frivolous a work. 

The dull, long novels, the serious, moral 
books, which, strange as it may seem, 
were regarded as fashionable towards 
the close of the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, were soon superseded by fairy 
tales, and many were the imitators of 
Perrault —such as Countess d’Aulnoy, 
Madame Murat, and Mademoiselle dela Force 
—but, whenever Charles Perrault’s name 





is remembered, it will not be for his 
“History of the Illustrious Men of 
France,” or for the work done as Colbert’s 
secretary, but as the collector and writer 
of those old fairy tales—‘‘ the best of the 
sort that have been given to the world, 
simple, written in a naive and familiar 
style, and having the appearance of implicit 
belief on the part of the relater,” says 
Planché—which are known as ‘' The Tales 
of Mother Goose.” 

The book is a favourite one with col- 
lectors, and, when found, it is generally 
very finely bound, and comes from a 
famous library. 

Some years ago, at the Bertin sale in 
Paris, the finest known copy, bound in 
light-blae morocco by Trautz, brought 
forty pounds; at the present time double 
that price would not be thought too dear 
for such a treasure. It was dedicated to 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth Charlotte d’Orleans, 
sister of Philippe, Duke of Chartres and 
Orleans, who had not quite attained the 
age of twenty. 

In Perrault’s version of ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” 
we find, for the first time, that the cat asks 
for a pair of boots and a sack ; this is, no 
doubt, a conceit of Perrault’s, in order to 
make the cat appear more human. ‘The 
story of the Ogre, here introduced for the 
first time, had, no doubt, already been 
tacked on to the end of the story by nurses 
and mothers, and formed an integral part 
of it when Perrault first heard it. The 
cat, as in the other versions of it, has no 
name, but his master is known as the 
Marquis of Carabas. It is somewhat 
curious that “ Moralités,” or morals, such 
as are to this day appended to fables, seem 
to have entirely disappeared in English 
versions of fairy tales, although all the 
early writers deduce some moral, more 
or less good, often expressed in verse, 
from the fairy story they relate. The 
questionable moral with which Perrault 
adorns his tale of “Le Chat Botté,” 
has been gracefully done into English by 
Planché : 

Be the advantage n’er so great 
Of owning a superb estate, 
From sire to son descended, 
Young men oft find on industry, 
Combined with ingenuity, 
They’d better have depended. 

It is open to grave doubts, however, 
whether Puss in Boots can in any light 
be looked upon as a moral story, as both 
master and cat are mere adventurers and 
impostors. 

There are some strangely wrought people 
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in the world who are for ever trying to 
discover some hidden meaning, either 
religious or political, in our most popular 
old books and simplest stories. Fairy 
tales have certainly not escaped. We 
have heard that the sheep lost by Little 
Bo Peep were symbolical of the lost tribes 
of Israel ; and it is recorded seriously, that, 
in Perrault’s tale, which he certainly did 
not invent, “the Marquis de Carabas 
was intended as a portrait of some particular 
nobleman of the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth ; and, therefore, the usurpation of 
the castle and property of the Ogre might 
be an allusion to the indelicate seizure by 
d’Aubigné of the domains of a Protestant 
exile, in consequence of the religious perse- 
cutions at the end of the seventeenth 
century, in which case the cat would be 
Madame de Maintenon.” 

One more version of the story should not 
be forgotten, as it is in a curious dramatic 
form. It is in German, and is called 
‘Der gestiefelter Kater,” a children’s play 
with prologue, three acts, and epilogue by 
Ludwig Tieck, and in it the adventures of 
Gottlieb and Hinze, as the hero and cat 
are respectively known are set forth very 
amusingly, but many characters quiteforeign 
to the story are introduced, 

Asa pantomime, the story has often 
been used in England, frequently so altered 
and mingled with other fairy tales as to be 
almost unrecognisable. It has remained 
for Mr, E. L, Blanchard to adapt Perrault’s 
story in its pure form for pantomime 
purposes. 

So long ago as 1818, a comic romance, 
founded on a fairy tale, interspersed with 
pantomimic incidents, entitled the “ Marquis 
of Carabas, or Puss in Boots,” was produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre with such 
players as Blanchard, Liston, Emery, Mrs. 
Davenport, aud Miss Foote, whilst ‘ Puss,” 
under the name of the “ Fairy Grima!kin,” 
was taken by the great “ Grimaldi.” 


A CYMRIC COURTSHIP. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS, PART III. 


THE year wore on towards its close, as 
years will, even when one is so sick at 
heart that the days and nights seem inter. 


After the wet November came 
snow, and a bright, crisp frost. This kind 
of weather on the Welsh hills means 
plenty to do with the sheep and cows, and 
Mary of Ynysau was very busy both before 
and after Christmas She had never before 





been known to take work amiss—the more 
there was to do, as a rule, the merrier she 
could be; but this winter she went about the 
cow-house and the dairy mechanically and 
wearily, as if the familiar occupation had 
grown burdensome and stale ; there was no 
inducement to be brisk, no occasion to calcu- 
late the hours, for, when the work was 
finished, there would be nothing left to do 
but to go to bed and to lie there thinking 
over the changes which so short a time 
had wrought. 

She had not expected that John theschool- 
master would acquiesce so readily in his 
banishment from Ynysau. She had spoken 
out her displeasure and she had expected 
him to ask forgiveness, if not on the spot, 
at least after mature consideration; and 
she had been prepared to forgive—but, 
alas! her wooer seemed to have turned 
over a new leaf in his ways as easily as 
if life had been a spelling-book, whereas 
she clung to the past with a tenacity which 
astonished herself, and which every day 
= her load of trouble more galling to 

ear. 

She lost her bright looks, and her free, 
cheerful ways left her; and as it was imposs- 
ible for her to keep her love affairs a secret, 
herfriends and neighbours soon put two and 
two together, and made matters worse by 
pitying her. Of course, she refused to admit 
that she was fretting, but cause and effect 
were quite patent to every one, for John 
Morgan had not only left off walking with her 
to chapel, buthad positively taken to attend- 
ing church instead. He had given out, for 
the enlightenment of all those whom it 
mightconcern, that he had been driven away 
from the chapel by disagreements among 
the singers; but this assertion was not 
generally believed. 

“It wasn’t no offence you gave him, 
Evan,” said Rees of the mill, “nor yet 
nothing that our Sally said; it’s because 
he’s behaved so bad to Mary of Ynysau 
that he can’t show his face among us. I’m 
sorry for Mary, that I am.” 

“ Are you? Well then I ain’t; at least, 
not particular sorry. She hasn’t lost much 
because John Morgan has thrown her over; 
he’s nothing of a match for her, and she 
might have a better husband any day.” 

“So she might, Evan; but no gell likes 
being jilted, specially in the face of every 
one.” 

“ Tt’s all along o’ that flirting hussy at the 
Minister’s,” put in Sally Rees. “She did 
nothing but make eyes at the schoolmaster 
till she got him away from Mary.” 
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“Yes,” said the miller, ‘‘and him going 
to church too. I call it shameful.” 

“That’s the Minister’s Eleanor too,” 
said Sally. “She don’t like going to 
chapel, and he follows her to church.” 

‘* Avd the Minister,” said the miller, ‘‘is 
main foolish to let such things be ; but he’s 
getting old, and I s’pose he’s obliged to 
give her ker head for the sake of peace.” 

“Peace, indeed!” cried Evan, “A 
man ought never to be too old to rule his 
own household. As long as he preaches in 
chapel, chapel’s the place for the gell to go 
to, and he’s no business to let her go fooling 
off to church with yon conceited John 
Morgan following her.” 

“She don’t care whether John Morgan 
follows her or not,” said Sally, “she goes 
to church because the Dolaugleision people 
go there.” 

*T s’pose she wants to match her bon- 
nets against the young ladies, but she won’t 
never see them in such fly-away finery as 
she puts on.” 

** Match her bonnets!” sniggered Sally. 
“Tt ain’t the ladies she wants to see.” 

The landlord gave a knowing screw to 
his face. ‘‘ The schoolmaster’s a rare fool,” 
he said. “I’m glad it ain’t our young 
Evan that’s running after her. If all I 
hear is true, there'll be some fat in the fire 
presently. Our Evan saw them two,” and 
he winked ponderously, “on the Black 
Hills one day this week, and I know times 
and times they’ve met by the river.” 

* Your Evan didn’t see them together on 
the Black Hills,” said Sally. 

“* Now ain’t that like a wench to contra- 
dict her elders? Our Evan saw Mr. Regi- 
nald up Cwmgoggerddan, and he met the 
Minister’s Eleanor in the Pass. What 
would they be after but meeting; and I 
make no doubt that old Peggy, which is a 
bad old woman, wouldn’t mind being in 
the secret.” 

“Tm glad our Sally ain’t one of the 
mischeevious sort,” said the miller, 

**Me, indeed!” returned Sally. “ In- 
deed, if I couldn’t do my sweethearting 
respectable at home, I wouldn’t do none at 
all; and her that pretends to be so nesh 
and tender, to be seen walking on the 
Black Hills at dusk. La! I could take her 
and shake her, and it’s a real pity some 
one don’t tell the Minister.” 

It certainly was not a very pleasant 
spot to choose for a rendezvous on a winter 
afternoon ; after all, perhaps, there had 
been no rendezvous; though, certainly 
Eleanor had been seen on the cold bare 





Black Hills, which lay behind Llansawy! 
Church ; while asto Mr. Gwynne, he might 
have been seen there with his gun and his 
dogs three times a week at least in the shoot- 
ing season. For the woodcock loved the 
heather which grew on those gaunt hill- 
sides, and the snipe haunted the boggy 
upland hollows, and the hares squatted 
in the long moss, and the rabbits scudded 
in and out of their warrens, as if the 
Black Hills were their own undisputed 
domain; and Mr. Gwynne could find 
plenty of sport among all the wild 
creatures, and fill his game-bag to repletion 
as often as he liked. 

A couple of days after young Evan Rees 
had met the Minister’s granddaughter on 
the way up the hill, Mr. Gwynne might 
have been seen again tramping over the 
thin coating of snow which covered the 
hills, on his way home after an afternoon’s 
shooting. He paused, and turned at a 
place where a transverse valley joined the 
main slope, and where a clump of larches 
gave a little shelter to a tiny mud cabin, 
the only human habitation on that side of |) 
the hill. 

“You go on, Dix,” he said to the keeper. 
“T’m going to take old Peggy a rabbit. 
This frost is hard on the old lady.” 

The keeper touched his hat, and did as 
he was bid. 

“Considering all the poaching and 
snaring that old woman does,” he muttered, 
‘*T can’t see how she deserves a coup.e of 
rabbits two and three times a weck, as 
she’s been getting of them lately, ready 
killed for her. If I was to give Sir Evan 
a tip of what’s going on, it'd be the better 
for all parties in the long run. But, there, 
how’s the likes of I to go telling tales tu 
the likes of he?” 

With these reflections he trudged on to 
unbosom himself to his cousin, the landlord 
of the Dolaugleision Arms, 

Meanwhile, his master reached the door 
of the cottage by scrambling up a flight of 
uncouth steps, worn, rather than hewn in 
the rock. It was a miserable hovel, con- 
sisting of four mud walls, and a thatched 
roof, and was entered by an abrupt descent 
from the threshold of about eighteen inches. 
As he pushed the door open and looked in, 
a broad shaft of light from the setting sun 
entered and fell on a tall oak press, with 
elaborate carving which would have made 
the hearts of all Wardour Street leap with 
envy. A narrower gleam from a tiny 
window revealed with uncompromising 
candour the dinginess and poverty of the 
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|| nor yet by guessing. 
| the virtue would be gone out of it, and I 
‘| might as well throw it away.” 


|| craft,” he said carelessly. 
|| couple of rabbits for you. Perhaps their 
| livers, or their toe-nails, or some other part 
| of them will make a pleasant addition to 
|| the caldron.” 
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bed, which stood against one of the 
A third gleam was 
shed on the cold white ashes of the 


| hearth through the wide-open chimney. 


Across the unceiled roof black beams 


| loomed in the shade, and the shelves of 


a not very profuse larder were suspended 
among them. The floor consisted of broad, 
slate-like piecss of stone, worn into many 
discrepancies, and coated with what might 
be roughly estimated as the accumulated 
dirt of several generations. 


“Are you in, Peggy?” called Mr. 


| Gwynne from the doorway. 


There was no reply. 
qaestion louder. 


He repeated his 
It was answered from 


| behind him, and the old woman arrived, 
: breathless, holding the corners of her apron 


in her hands, 
“ Here I am, Mr. Reggie. I was gather- 


|| ing this indicating the contents of her 


apron—“ when I saw you coming. La, I’m 
all out of breath with coming so quick ; 
and I’ve got no message for you either, 


| this time.” 


“Hum! no message; better luck next 


|| time”—this was said with a poor assump- 
| tion of indifference. “ And what have you 
|| been grubbing up from under the snow?” 
|| he went on. “ Let’s see what you have in 


your apron.” 

“That's my own business,” she replied, 
shaking her head. ‘'I can’t tell everybody 
everything ; now can J, Mr. Reginald ?” 

“ Ah, I see, you're going to poison some- 
body’s cows or pigs. That’s a nice thing 


| for an old woman to be doing.” 


* You won't get it out of me by chaffing, 
If I was to tell, all 


‘Oh, you are going to do some witch- 
‘* Well, here’s a 


‘‘Thank’ee, sir. You are a proper fine 
gentleman to think of a poor old woman in 
the winter time. It’s real hard work to 


| live this rough weather.” 


“Come, Peggy, I sha’n’t believe that, as 
long as you find it worth while to gather 
herbs by the apronful. You don’t make 
witches’ broth for nothing. I'll be bound 
you earn as much as would keep a good- 
sized family.” 

“ And there you're wrong, Mr. Reginald ; 
they’re all glad enough to come to the old 
woman for what she knows; but, beyond a 


pat of butter, or a dozen eggs, she don’t 
make much by what she can tell them.” 

‘Oh, well, just tell me,” he went on in 
the same bantering tone, ‘how many pats 
of butter and dozens of eggs you expect to 
get by this bundle of green stuff.” 

“Not a single one, on my word of 
honour. ‘’Twould spoil this charm if it 
were bought and sold.” 

“Tt must be a very rubbishy charm, I 
should say, if it isn’s worth paying for. 
And now, Peggy, do you know I have my 
suspicions, seeing how near we are to New 
Year’s Eve, that you are going to send 
some silly girl to look into the Princess’s 
Well? Have I guessed, Peggy? I know 
I have ; I can tell by your face !” 

“You've turned mighty curious all of a 
sudden, Mr. Reginald,” she replied fami- 
liarly. “And if you can tell by my face 
where’s the use of my denying?” 

“‘Oh, Peggy, Peggy! you are « dreadful 
old humbug, to befool any girl into taking 
such a wild-goose chase in the dead of 
night ; all she will get at the well will be her 
death of cold.” 

“An old woman’s fooling,” she replied, 
with a meaning glance, “‘is not the only 
thing, nor the worst, that can lead a girl 
into mischief.” 

*‘ And now, Peggy,” he continued, pass- 
ing over her innuendo in silence, “I should 
very much like to know who is to be the 
victim of this hoax. You may as well 
finish by telling me.” 

“ Me tell!” cried the old woman, empty- 
ing her apron on to the bed and beginnin 
to sort the contents. “Not I I’ve tol 
you nothing yet, and I won’t.” 

“ Very well; if you won’t tell me I shall 
go to the Well of the White Princess on 
New Year’s Eve at midnight, and see for 
myself.” 

“You might do worse than that, sir,” 
she replied significantly. ‘‘ Perhaps if the 
maid was disappointed by the fairies you 
might make it up to her.” 

“Peggy,” he cried, “ you don’t really 
mean it is Eleanor?” 

“T didn’t say who it was, or who it 
wasn’t. I won’t even go so far as to say 
that anyone is going there at all but your- 
self; but I'll tell you this much, that if you 
don’t start for Dolaugleision at once, the 
dressing-bell will ring before you're there. 
It takes me an hour, and I’m quite as 
brisk as you.” 


The old year was at its last gasp. On 





the threshold stood its successor, waiting to 
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put in an appearance, until the joviality of 
the dance, which Evan Rees was giving in 
the big club room at the Dolaugleision 
Arms had reached its height. The clock 
in the bar had struck eleven ; the dancers, 
who had been footing it merrily since 
seven o'clock, with the refreshing assistance 
of unlimited beer, had just risen from re- 
inforcing their powers of enjoyment more 
solidly at the well-spread supper-table. 
Everyone’s face was at its reddest, every- 
one’s voice was at its loudest, and everyone's 
hilarity was very easily provoked. Evan Rees 
surveyed the room with a complacent con- 
viction that his party was a great success, 
He had invited all the good dancers, all 
the eligible young folk, and all the pleasure- 
loving seniors from far and near ; and one 
and all had come at his bidding, save and 
except Mary of Ynysau, who had sent an 
excuse at the last moment pleading urgent 
family affairs in the cowbyre. 

“ All very fine,” the landlord had said, 
shaking his head on the reception of the 
message ; ‘but it don’t take me in. All 
the cows at Ynysau might have been going 
to calve this time last year, and it wouldn’t 
have hindered Mary from coming to a bit 
of fun like ours to-night. I’ve a great mind 
to tell John Morgan what I think of him 
and his shilly-shally ways. As to that 
flighty jade of the Minister’s, it’s time 
somebody took her in hand too, since the 
Minister don’t seem up to the job. I half 
thought she’d have turned up her fine 
London nose at our bit of a dance, and I 
didn’t mean to press her to come, for I 
know what the Minister thinks of such 
things. But la! she don’t care for the 
Minister nor for no one else, if it isn’t for 
herself.” 

Poor Master Davies ! his granddaughter 
had sadly lowered his prestige and dimmed 
the brightness of the halo, which had 
hitherto surrounded his venerable head. 
It was well known that he did not alto- 
gether approve of dancing; that he had 
ecruples which, on ordinary occasions, he 
good-naturedly kept in the background. 
But it was also well known that he 
specially excepted from indulgence dances 
at the Dolaugleision Arms, where the 
mixed company, the abundance and handi- 
ness of strong liquors, and the predomi- 
nance of public character over private 
host in Evan Rees, as master of the 
ceremonies, increased tenfold his ordinary 
objections. Moreover, in his eyes, the last 


day of the year was an epoch too solemn 
to be spent in frivolity, too sacred for 





anything beyond careful retrospection and 
self examination. It had therefore cost 
Eleanor much coaxing, much teasing, and 
several hours of pouting, before she carried 
her point of making one of the guests at the 
Dolaugleision Arms, Perhaps, pure wilful- 
ness was not the only reason of her per- 
sistence ; however, whatever the means, or 
the motive, there she was, the belle of the 
evening, dancing every dance with a grace 
of movement which quite bewildered her 
rustic partners. 

It’s a sad pity Mr. Reginald ain’t here, 
Dix,” said the landlord to his cousin the 
keeper, accompanying the suggestion with 
a powerful nudge. “This fine London 
dancing is too spry for our young chaps, 
She wants summat finer to dance with.” 

“She may get summat finer before the 
evening’s out,” said Dix, responding to 
the nudge by a wink. “Mr. Gwynne, 
he was mighty curious to know what was 
coming off here to-night, and who'd be 
there and all about it.” 

“Bless us and save us!” cried Evan, 
“Tf the wind sets that way, I better fetch 
up a couple o’ bottles of red port, and the 
missis must get out the best glasses and 
dust ‘em. My eye! What'd Sir Evan 
say?” 

So the landlord bustled off, and the 
whisper went about that Mr. Gwynne had 
promised to come after supper and dance 
with the Minister's Eleanor, and those 
who were most scandalised at the notion 
were the most disappointed when dancing 
was resumed without any sign of Mr. 
Gwynne’s arrival. 

“Tain’t very likely he'd come,” said 
Sally Rees of the mill to Evan Rees, 
junior, who was her admirer ; “ it was just 
one of Dix’s fibs.” 

‘* Perhaps, he’s been and gone,” rejoined 
Evan, “and taken her off with him. I 
don’t see her anywhere about—leastways, 
she ain’t dancing.” 


“Then, most like she’s gone home ; the’ 


Minister was sore against her coming at 
all.” 

“Gone home !” ejaculated Evan, ‘‘Then 
John Morgan ’ll be in a fine taking ; he’s 
been after her all this evening for a dance, 
and not one has he had. Did yousee how 
black he looked at me at supper? That 
was because she danced twice with me.” 

“She knows a good partner from a bad 
one, she does,” replied Sally, magnanimously 
enough, considering how angry she had 
felt while Eleanor was engrossing the atten- 
tion of the lendlord’s son, ‘She'd be a 
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fool to dance with John Morgan, when she 
could get you. He’s too book-learned to 
dance proper.” 

“T should like to see how he looks now 
she’s left him in the lurch, Let’s see where 
he is.” 

Sally’s malice was quite equal to the 
occasion ; but their search for the school- 
master was fruitless ; he also had totally 
disappeared. 

‘“‘He’s gone too!” said Sally. ‘ Well, 
no one won't miss him, since Mary of 
Ynysau isn’t here.” 

‘‘He’s gone to see her home!” cried 
Evan; ‘‘well done, schoolmaster; if he 
ain’t able to dance, he’s got his wits about 
him,” and he gave a low whistle, which he 
meant to be very expressive. Then they 
went back to their dancing, and forgot 
John Morgan’s love affairs, in the engross- 
ing interest of their own. 

Eleanor, meanwhile, was walking briskly, 
not in the direction of home, but along the 
lane which led into Dolaugleision Park. 
She had no escort and she desired none; 
on the contrary, she had done her utmost 
to leave the Dolaugleision Arms, without 
the knowledge of anyone, hoping that, when 
her departure was remarked, it would 
be supposed that she had gone home early 
at her grandfather’s bidding. 

But she had reckoned without her host. 
John Morgan had not been hovering round 
her all the evening for nothing. Not one 
of her movements had escaped him, and 
when he saw that she meant to conceal her 
going, he determined to keep her still in 
view. Her evident desire for secrecy, 
coming after the rumour of Mr. Gwynne’s 
intended appearance at the dance, roused 
his suspicions to fever pitch. He stole out 
by another door, and saw, with dismay, a 
further corroboration of what he dreaded. 

“She is going to meet him, because he 
hasn’t come here,” he muttered, as keeping 
under the shadow of the hedge, he proceeded 
to follow her cautiously. 

This was not the first bitter pang of 
jealousy under which he had writhed 
during the last two months. His friends 
and neighbours and nearest relatives had 
not scrupled to torture him, some with 
hints, others with circumstantial disclo- 
sures ; but he had always given Eleanor— 
and himself—the benefit of the doubt. 

Now, according to all appearance, ho 
would have an opportunity of learning 
the absolute truth, and a wild desire came 
over him to do so. He did not stop to 
consider what would be the results of play- 





ing the spy, nor if he unearthed the dreaded 
secret what he should do with his share of 
it. “If he comes to meet her I will strangle 
him,” was the half-formed thought in his 
mind, as he followed her up the long wind- 
ing lane, through the white park gate, on 
among the rocks and bushes on the hill- 
side till she had reached the opening of 
the first cave. He could see very plainly 
against the snow in the clear moonlight 
that she paused, and then stood still. He 
stood, too, watching with bated breath 
and throbbing temples, ready to spring on 
the man whom he expected to emerge 
from some concealment. But he watched 
in vain while you might have counted a 
hundred ; nothing broke the deep stillness 
around. Then Eleanor, turning her face 
successively north, south, east, and west, 
began to recite, rather than speak, in a 
loud, clear tone. The words she spoke 
were strung into rude Welsh rhymes, and 
were so strange to her lips that they con- 
veyed scarcely any meaning to the listener. 
One thing, however, he plainly discerned ; 
it was no signal to a lover who might be 
lying perdu in this lonely spot. When 
she had repeated the lines several times, a 
sudden light broke in upon him ; a fearful 
load was lifted from his heart. The con- 
structions that might have been made of 
her conduct, the conclusions that might 
have been jumped at had been a thousand 
to one against her. If she were innocent 
this time, why not on former occasions ? 
If he had been deceived by appearances— 
he who loved her—might not those others, 
who were jealous of her, who distrusted 
her, who would be glad of her downfall, 
have been mistaken too? “She has 
come to see the fairies!” he thought 
in great exultation. ‘She will go and 
look into the well. She is counting 
her steps, and saying spells. Who'd have 
thought a girl brought up as she has been 
would give herself all this trouble for such 
silly nonsense.” Then his exulting heart 
carried him on further. ‘Of course the 
well will show her naught, but if she wants 
to see the face of one who loves her, she 
shan’t be disappointed. She'll think it all 
comes of the fairies, and perhaps it does,” 
So, taking a turn to the left, he hastened 
his steps to reach the well by a flank move- 
ment, conning over the tender yet burning 
words in which he should presently pour 
out his love in the loneliness and strange- 
ness of that midnight encounter. 

Rapidly and vividly the whole scene 
of the fulfilment of his heart’s desire 
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painted itself in his fancy. She 
would be startled by his appearance; he 
would soothe her, he would remind her 
that she had come to look for her fate, and 
whisper to her that her quest was not in 
vain. In her agitation she would listen 
more patiently than was her won’t when 
she was mistress of the situation; she 
would fling no saucy glance at him, no 
tantalising words; but when he looked into 
her liquid brown eyes he would read her 
answer by the soft moonlight, while her 
sweet lips kept tremulous silence, and 
then. . . then a hot wave of joy thrilled 
every pulse of the schoolmaster’s body... 
she would be his, and he would clasp her 
in his arms and bear her away to be his 
wife somewhere—he cared not where—out 
of reach of those hideous innuendoes about 
Mr. Gwynne, and those disagreeable re- 
proaches over the matter of Mary of 
Ynysau., 

And while this castle in the air was in 
process of erection, Eleanor, ‘still reciting 
her invocation, and keeping time with slow 
steps to the measures of the lines, had 
reached the opening of the well. There 


she stopped, and, beginning another form 
of words, proceeded to sprinkle over the 


water the contents of a small flask. 

At this thrilling juncture there was a 
sound of laughter behind her. It might 
have been the first response of the spirits 
to her appeal. The next moment she knew 
that neither spirit nor fairy was in the least 
responsible for it. A hand was laid on her 
shoulder and a mocking voice cried : 

“‘ Well, has the White Princess told you 
any secrets yet?” 

Eleanor gave a low, sharp scream. 

* Don’t go into hysterics,” continued the 
intruder. ‘I’m not an embodiment of the 
King of the Fairies. I hope you recognise 
me, even if I have appeared a little un- 
expectedly.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Gwynne,” gasped 
Eleanor, “it’s all very well to say ‘don’t 
go into hysterics,’ but if you come startling 
folks like this, what else can you expect? ” 

“You silly little Nell! what did you 
come here tosee? Tell me that, silly 
little Nell !” 

“Never you mind, Mr. Gwynne,” she 
retorted, recovering herself. “It’s no 
more silly for me to come than it is for 
you. What did you come for ?” 

“ That’s very soon told. I came to see 

ou,” 

* And how did you know I was to be 
here ?” 





“Never you mind, Nellie. We have 
excellent authority for believing that a 
bird of the air can carry a matter.” 

“That’s no answer, Mr. Gwynne. And, 
let me tell you, you've no business to be 
here at all.” 

“Very good, Nellie; a very good and 
wise remark, I allow you are right ; and 
now will you so far make it worth my 
while to have taken this cold, late walk by 
telling me whose reflection you were hoping 
to see in the well?” 

“ No, I won’t, Mr. Gwynne.” 

“ Not if I guess right?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then I suspect it was the school- 
master’s, wasn’t it, Nell?” he said, coming 
still closer and passing his arm round her. 

‘‘ Schoolmaster, indeed! Mary of Ynysau 
may look for the schoolmaster if she likes, 
Thank you!” 

“So she may, Nellie; and you shall 
look for some one else. Come and look 
down into the well, and if there is a face 
beside your own it shall be the face of the 
one who loves you better than any one has 
ever done. Come, Nellie, we will look in 
together.” 

She did not answer. Instead of speaking 
she leaned her head against his shoulder, 
and neither of them moved to look under 
the dark, sheltering rocks. They stood 
for a moment, while in a long kiss they 
tasted—all undeserving as they were—one 
little sip of the nectar reserved for those 
who sit down in Love’s elysium to the 
banquet of Hope’s fulfilment. 

One little sip. The next moment a 
hand seized Mr. Gwynne’s collar, and a 
voice, so agitated and hoarse as to be un- 
recognisable cried : 

* You villain ! how dare you lure on an 
innocent girl to her ruin? How dare you?” 

The startled lovers sprang apart, and 
Eleanor, with a cry of horror, fled at the 
top of her speed across rock and stream- 
let, till she was out of sight and earshot. 
The two men remained face to face in the 
moonlight. 

‘‘What do you mean by it?” shouted 
Morgan, tightening his grip. ‘' Swear never 
to speak to the girl again, or I will strangle 
you on the spot.” 

“ And what do you mean?” cried Mr. 
Gwynne, recovering from his surprise and 
shaking himself free. ‘ What right have 
you, John - Morgan, to call me to account, 
or to lay down the law for Miss Carroll?” 

“The right every honest man has to 
meddle with a scoundrel.” 
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Mr. Gwynne’s answer was a blow well 
delivered in the schoolmaster’s face, which 
the schoolmaster lost no time in returning. 
The two men were fairly matched in 
height and strength; but in skill and 
coolness John Morgan had decidedly the 
worst of it. A few moments, and a few 
cruel, angry strokes decided the matter ; 
and when the bells of Llansawyl Church 
rung out their welcome to the New Year, 
Mr. Gwynne was groping his way back to 
Dolaugieision by the feeble help of a pair of 
very black eyes, while the schoolmaster lay 
half stunned, and wholly beaten, in front 
of the Well of the White Princess. 

How long he had lain there he only 
knew when he became aware that the 
moon had sunk down behind the Black 
Hills, and that a faint whiteness was 
stealing forth in the south-east. With 
the earliest daylight he crept home, and 
shut himself up with his wounds and 
bruises, physical and moral, till such time 
as he was fit to leave Llansawyl and pre- 
sent himself upon a stage where he might 
begin a new act of his life in presence of 
totally fresh spectators. 

The story soon got abroad in a sadly 
garbled form, and Sir Evan Gwynne heard 
how the Minister’s granddaughter and 
John the schoolmaster had met by the 
caves, with the intention of running away 
together, on New Year’s Eve, and how 
their elopement had been prevented by 
Mr. Reginald, who had played the spy on 
them and pounded Morgan toa jelly. It 
is possible he may have learnt a truer 
version by private confession from his son ; 
anyhow, he made up his mind to let Mr. 
Reginald make a trip to North America 
as soon as his black eyes had resumed 
their normal tint, so that the disagreeable 
story of how he had come by those same 
black eyes might die out. 

The Minister heard the same story 
with much grief and dismay, and his 
eyes were at length forced open to his 
incapacity to manage such a headstrong 
coquette as his pretty grandchild. A few 
days after Evan Rees’s party, Eleanor bade 
farewell without regret to the dulness of 
Llansawyl, and the Minister’s sitting-room 
resumed its old-fashioned aspect. It goes 
without saying that she and Mr. Gwynne 
were easily consoled for their forcible 
separation. 

Of course Mary of Ynysau must have 
heard the scandal too; but she never 
mentioned it, much less discussed it ; 
and when, towards the next Christmas, 





her old lover wrote a penitent letter 
from a village on the other side of 
the county, asking her if she could 
bring herself to forget the misunder- 
standing which had interrupted their 
courtship, and come to cheer his solitude 
and depression so far from their native 
village, she answered him in a strain 
which showed that she had no intention 
of dwelling on her old wrongs. Her 
answer told him that the schoolmaster 
who had replaced him was a man from 
Breconshire, and therefore totally incom- 
petent to teach the sons and daughters of 
Caermarthenshire soil, that both parents 
and pupils would gladly welcome back 
their old teacher; while as to herself, if 
she was to be a schoolmaster’s wife, she 
should prefer to be within reach of Ynysau, 
in case the dairy-work should prove too 
much for her fast-aging mother. 

So, before Christmas, there was a great 
bidding, and on New Year’s Eve there was 
a grand wedding, and the schoolmaster 
from Breconshire was solemnly deposed, 
and John Morgan and his bride set up 
housekeeping in the little cottage beside 
the schoolhouse. 

“Then you ain’t afraid, Mary,” Sally 
Rees ventured to suggest, “you ain’t 
afraid to take up with him after the way 
he’s served you. I don’t think I'd ha’ 
done it.” 

‘Well, you can speak for yourself,” 
rejoined Mary, ignoring the major pro- 
position. “If Evan Rees goes on all 
right, you ain’t got no call to trouble 
yourself about any other man, leastways 
not about John Morgan, until I ask you.” 

Which she never did, and never had 
any occasion to do. 





THE HOLLOW. 


Tue hollow in the old oak tree, 
Where happy children play, 

Where woodbines climb and cling amid 
The roses’ clustering spray. 


The hollow in the old oak tree, 
Where happy lovers meet, 
To linger long and whisper low 

Upon its mossy seat. 


This hollow in the old oak tree, 
Where old men feebly come, 

To tell their tales and crack their jokes, 
Or ere they totter home. 


The hollow in the old oak tree— 
One haunts it when the moon 
Gleams on the dewy wood-walks, close 
Beside the streamlet’s tune, 


Upon the roughened bark to spend 
Hot kisses, passionate tears ; 

To murmur to the old oak tree, 
Life’s grief for Love’s lost years. 
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MIRABEAU, 


MIRABEAU has been made responsible 
for the French Revolution, and hence for 
the immeasurable miseries that accompanied 
it. But, fortunately for his fame, others 
also have been made to contest with him 
this undesirable honour. Necker who, 
from a banker’s clerk, grew to be the first 
man in France, is one of these. Rousseau 
is another, and the great Voltaire is a third. 
As if such an event, such a swollen agglo- 
meration of events in one, could owe its 
origin to any single man ! 

The body of water which, at the mouth 
of a river, sweeps in broad, deep currents 
into the sea, has, in its course from this 
or that mountain tarn or congeries of 
springs in remote pastures, suffered many a 
deviation, incorporated many a tributary. 
Mirabeau, Necker, Rousseau, and Voltaire, 
each in his own way, aided or diverted the 
revolutionary spirit in France ; but, singly 
or together, were as little its authors as 
the tributaries which flow into the river or 
the cliffs which bend its channels are the 
sources of the river. 

It is hard to say what Mirabeau might 
not have been able to do had he been treated 
justly by his father, and had he done 
himself justice. From the first day of his 
life to the last he was abnormal, and, being 
treated by his father as a monster, he 
developed into a prodigy that had not a 
little of the monster embodied with it. 
He was born on the ninth of March, 1749. 
“Don’t be afraid,” said the nurse, who 
brought the child for the father to see. 
She had never set eyes on such a crea- 
ture, and she naturally thought the sire 
might be alarmed or disgusted at his off- 
spring. Young Mirabeau, in fact, came 
into the world with a head big enough for 
two children, with a couple of teeth ready 
for the chief work of life, a twisted foot, 
and tongue-tied. By-and-by, the small-pox 
attacked him, and left its furrows behind. 
But his tongue was soon freed; he grew 
lusty, if not engaging to the eye; his 
childish wit proved that his great head was 
not a mere pumpkin ; and his passions 
informed his father that delicate or master- 
ful hands were needed to prune and nurture 
the young plant into the fruitful tree. 

The elder Marquis de Mirabeau, however, 
decided, once and for all, that tenderness 
would be lost upon such a boy as his. He 
kept him at arm’s length, as the Governor of 





a Reformatory might keep aloof from the 
tainted lads under his rule. 

He took it for granted that the boy’s 
nature was as ugly as his face. Thus when, 
at fifteen, young Mirabeau was sent to 
school, he was enrolled under a vulgar, 
assumed name, which he was to retain 
until he had shown himself worthy of the 
name of Mirabeau ; and his master was 
told to thrash him well. All this the boy 
bore with the spirit of a Spartan. It was 
the decree of his father. That justified it. 
And though he hated the plebeian name of 
Buffiére, which he had to carry, and longed 
for pocket-money, which his father, of 
course, denied to him, he revolted not. 

But, by his honest heart and his clever 
head, he soon gained the esteem of the 
pedagogue commissioned to educate by 
flogging him. This was not to the liking 
of the Marquis. A letter of the boy’s to 
his mother, begging for some pocket-money, 
was still less to his liking. The Draconian 
sire was furious. Yet he knew not what 
to do; for the child which he had pro- 
nounced to be “ugly as the devil,” had 
grown by this into a burly youth of 
eighteen, whom it wou!d be neither easy nor 
fit to whip like a child, And so young 
Mirabeau was withdrawn from the school, 
and attached as a subaltern to a certain 
regiment, notorious for the severity of its 
Colonel. 

Flung thus into the thick of life, how 
could he help living after his own fashion ? 
His father was merely a ‘“‘chevaux de 
frise ”—a sire of ice to him, To his mother 
he had no access: this, too, was part of 
the Marquis’s programme of education and 
life-discipline. He was still Buffiére, not 
Mirabeau; and he was meanly stinted with 
money in a profession which demanded 
the spending of money. Of course he fell 
into debt. Hearing of this, the sire be- 
thought him of a letter ‘‘de cachet.” For 
at that time a man of mark could procure 
an order to imprison, with or without just 
cause, whomsoever he chose, This warrant 
was not then issued. A few months later, 
however, when the result of so delicate and 
thoughtful a bringing up began to appear 
in grim earnest, it was issued, and the 
youth of twenty was summarily clapped 
into prison at Rochelle; its Governor 
actually being bidden by the Marquis, in 
case the prisoner did not behave himself 
while in durance vile, to make a report 
which should procure the poor fellow’s 
removal from France to the East Indies, 
where he might die of a fever, or any 
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other contagious disease, as 
possible. 

What a father ! 

And yet Mirabeau loved his father 
through this and the other various im- 
prisonments for which he had to thank 
him! And, in a certain sense, as a patrician 
chattel, the Marquis felt regard for the son 
whom he so cruelly misused. 

“Tell me what he is like,” he asks, 
furtively, in a letter to his brother, with 
whom, after this first imprisonment, Mi- 
rabeau stayed awhile. 

“He is ugly enough,” writes the uncle 
of his nephew. ‘He has also no small 
stock of fire and energy ; but I have dis- 
covered in him not one word that is not 
indicative of an upright heart, a lofty soul, 
and strong genius—all, perhaps, rather too 
exuberant.” 

This praise piqued the curiosity of the 
Marquis. 

‘See that he studies my books; and, 
perhaps, when he has thoroughly absorbed 
my principles, he will be fit for me to look 
upon.” 

Such was the gist of the curious injunc- 
tions of this curious man. Father and son 
soon afterwards met, to their common satis- 
faction for a time; and the Marquis ar- 
ranged a rich match for young Mirabeau. 
The latter was not eager in the business, 
and when the girl, who was proposed as his 
wife, saw his ugliness, she toosaid ‘ Nay.” 

In that moment Mirabeau determined to 
win her. A few plausible words, spoken 
to the heart as none better than he knew 
how to utter them, and she eagerly con- 
sented to marry him. The marriage was 
solemnised ; lavish expenses were incurred 
in honour of the alliance between the two 
noble houses. And then the singular 
Marquis suddenly abandoned his son once 
again. He refused to liquidate the 
wedding debts. Nor was the bride’s 
father more flexible. The two young 
people had, therefore, to withdraw from 
public life. The Marquis, so far from miti- 
gating the situation, made matters worse 
by another letter “de cachet,” by which he 
compelled them to live in obscurity at a 
certain place. For a year, Mirabeau and 
his wife lingered after a fashion in this 
humiliating existence. Then, to do service 
to a man who had injured him, he dis- 
regarded the letter “‘ de cachet,” and rode 
beyond the bounds of his prison for a few 
hours. 

This came to the ears of the Marquis. 
Instantly the sternest measures were taken ; 


soon as 





and, inconceivable as it may seem, the 
father had his son—by this time a man of 
five-and-twenty — arrested like a felon, 
ruthlessly torn from his wife and child, 
and carried off as a State prisoner to the 
Chateau d’If on the Mediterranean shore, 
Even as he had enjoined the boy’s school- 
master to use him harshly, now he bade 
the gaoler spare no severity which it was in 
his power to employ upon his son, These 
things are to us an enigma. We can as 
little understand how the elder Mirabeau 
found it in his heart to behave thus 
towards his son, as how the son was able, 
even with all the generosity of his nature, 
to keep fresh and vigorous his love for his 
father throughout these manifold outrages 
of parental authority. 

But it was with his gaolers as with his 
tutor, schoolmaster, and uncle. Though 
prepared to find in him wickedness incar- 
nate, they grew tolove him. The Governor 
of the Chateau d@’If wrote to the Marquis 
that his prisoner behaved with perfect 
propriety, and had gained everyone's re- 
spect. Thereupon the prison was changed. 
From the Mediterranean, Mirabeau was 
removed to the Chateau de Joux in the 
Jura Mountains, a miserable place ruled 
by an iron-hearted man. His spirits now 
seemed to yield as they never yet had 
yielded to his hard fortune. His wife had 
refused to share his imprisonment. She 
danced away the hours in the midst of the 
provincial society of Aix. What prospects 
were his, in spite of the ambitions within 
him? Death sooner or later, in one prison 
or another ; ignominy while life lasted ! 
A chance event, however, sent his blood 
anew racing in his veins as nought but 
love or realised ambition could. The day 
of Louis the Sixteenth’s coronation arrived, 
and the Governor of the castle induced 
Mirabeau to accompany him to the 
neighbouring town of Pontarlier, as literary 
chronicler of the local festivities. It was 
there that he met Sophie, Marchioness de 
Monnier, a beautiful young woman of two- 
and-twenty, tied to a dotard of seventy-five. 

This brings us to a prime incident in 
Mirabeau’s life. Was ever man so led by 
his passions as he? Was ever man go ill- 
fitted for self-control by so singular a 
domestic tyranny as his? Already he had 
made one notorious false step. As Sub- 
Lieutenant under the most merciless 
Colonel in France, he had dared to woo 
and conquer the affections of a girl whom 
his Colonel had hitherto sued in vain. 
Imagine the Colonel’s indignation. This 
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deed was the prime cause of the letter “de 
cachet,” which held himin La Rochelle, 
Since then, however, he had married. His 
instincts were no longer libertine. But he 
was excluded from society. His own wife 
refused to share his troubles, And now, all 
at once, he felt that he was on the brink of 
new profligacy which would give him a 
scandalous fame never to be obliterated. 
Sophie was fascinated, not by his looks, but 
by his words and the romance of his life. 
This grew quickly to love: and the love 
was common to both of them. In this 
extremity, Mirabeau wrote a long implor- 
ing letter to his wife. He besought her, for 
his, her own, and their child’s sake, to come 
to him: for she alone could save him from 
the wickedness that else would assuredly 
possess him. The letter had no effect. 
Years afterwards Mirabeau could say with 
conviction to his sister: “If I am called, 
on my last day, to appear before the 
Sublime Reason who governs nature, I 
will say to Him, ‘I am covered with 
snormous stains, but Thou knowest, O 
Great God, if I had been as guilty as I am 
had she but answered as she ought to have 
answered that letter.’” 

Mirabeau and Sophie met again and 
again. They loved each other now with- 
out reserve. Love gave Mirabeau new 
energy and power. Ordered back to his 
prison of Joux, he refused to go, and 
crossed the border into Switzerland This 
new contumacy seemed to put him for ever 
at strife with the royal mandates. Never- 
theless, he gained fresh friends among 
those whose authority he now defied, 
Chased from Switzerland back into France, 
he gave himself up to the Governor of 
Dijon, who, later, even abetted him in 
another scheme of flight. He appealed to 
the philosopher-minister, Malesherbes, who 
at once moved in his favour. But here the 
Marquis stepped in with letters ‘de 
cachet” more emphatic than ever. Mira- 
beau fled to Geneva, Lyons, Provence— 
wherever he could, to escape the detectives 
who were upon his track. 

All this time, he and Sophie contrived 
to keep up a correspondence of an 
intensely passionate kind. She had been 
taken indignantly to her parent’s house, 
and threatened with a convent; but, on 
the entreaty and forgiveness of her old 
husband, had been yielded back to him, so 
that she still wrote to Mirabeau as the 
Marchioness de Monnier : 

‘Hear me!” she cries towards him. 
“T can no longer endure this state of 





suffering. Let us unite ourselves, or let 
me die! Else I shall not live another 
year; for I neither can nor will endure till 
then. To live apart from thee is already 
to die a thousand deaths daily !” 

Listen now to Mirabeau in calm jadge- 
ment upon this matter : 

“ Madame de Monnier had no one left 
to her but me. She was compromised, 
and, through my fault, menaced with ruin. 
Should I then have abandoned when I 
could defend her? Having led her to the 
brink of the abyss, should I have plunged 
her into it? I had then been a prodigy of 
cowardice—a monster of ingratitude; I 
should have deserved my fate, and have 
been the vilest of men! The mere idea 
makes me shudder! She claimed my 
assistance, and the execution of my vows. 
I flew, I ran, I crossed the Alps; and she, 
undoubtingly, delivered herself up to my 
honour and my truth.” 

This time the flight, to be effectual, had 
to beextensive. And so,in October, 1776, 
when Mirabeau was twenty-seven, and 
Sophie de Monnier twenty-three, we find 
them established, and living as man and 
wife, in the house of a tailor in Amsater- 
dam. Mirabeau had no resources ; but he 
had a head full of ideas. He was in Hol- 
land, too, where literary work was more 
in demand than elsewhere ; and by toiling 
for fourteen and fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four he could earn a louis per day. 
This was the beginning of the stream of 
pamphlets on every possible subject which 
he sent forth to the world. He made 
translations and compilations, and, without 
knowing it, did much to befit himself for 
the high position which, in his later life, 
was to come upon him. 

His letters betray extreme happiness 
during these few busy months, But, in 
the meantime, the detectives employed by 
the Marquis, and by the father of Sophie, 
gradually narrowed their field of search. 
They reached Holland, Amsterdam, and 
the very Kalbestrand where lodged the 
fugitives. Here Sophie, who chanced to 
be alone, was seized. Mirabeau heard of 
it, and, careless of himself, he hurried 
home just in time to prevent the hapless 
woman from poisoning herself. One long 
embrace ; a promise on both sides to write 
to each other; and the expression by 
Sophie of a resolve to kill herself if she 
did not soon hear from him; and they 
were carried away as prisoners in different 
directions, 

The too-loving woman was placed in a 
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House of Correction by her friends; and 
Mirabeau, at twenty-eight, still under the 
amazing tyranny of his father, was thrust 
into the prison of Vincennes, his warder 
being enjoined not to speak unnecessarily 
to him, to give him coarse and insufficient 
food, to allow him but one hour’s walking 
exercise in the corridor daily, and to refuse 
him writing materials. 

In this prison of Vincennes, at a time 
when his blood was at its hottest, and his 
energies were at their flood, the luckless 
Mirabeau was kept for three terrible years 
by his cruel and mysterious father. He 
suffered in body—had fever upon fever, 
spat blood, and was left for weeks without 
a change of clothes. Yet not even this 
abated his filial respect. He implored his 
father to be merciful, but he did not re- 
proach him, and he was ever his affec- 
tionate and respectful son. 

By-and-by, the extreme severity of his 
confinement was moderated. He was al- 
lowed to write and reed. He read omni- 
vorously, and wrote many things, some base 
and shameful, and some worthy of him. 

Sophie, also, from her House of Cor- 
rection, wrote to him privately, using ink 
made of water and rusty nails. The corre- 
spondence of these ardent imprisoned 
lovers has been published. The passion of 
it may be ascribed to various reasons—not 
the least powerful of which was the 
romantic misery which held them both in 
thralJ, as a reward, so it would seem, for 
their mutual constancy. 

“QO my friend,” writes Mirabeau, “ thy 
love and fidelity, that is thé foundation I 
rest upop. Without that trust I should be 
engulphed in the abyss of suffering over 
which my fate holds me suspended. To 
love unceasingly is the need of my heart; 
to be loved always is its longing and con- 
soling hope. Love, source of every virtue, 
of every pleasure, and all happiness, my 
soul belongs wholly to thee : my one wish, 
my one duty, is to obey thy voice: thou 
supportest my life: thou art dearer to me 
than life itself, which I preserve for thee 
alone.” 

Think of his circumstances, and then one 
may excuse him for this strain of unctuous 
amorousness. He was a man of robust 
passions and brilliant imagination, and he 
was a prisoner. Of the future he dared 
expect little. He was surrounded with such 
classics as Catullus, Tibullus, and Boc- 
caccio. Through their unsavoury light he 
saw the past, dwelt upon it, exaggerated 
its pleasures. His letters to Sophie, like 





hers to him, were too intense; and so, 
when in after years they met, they met to 
quarrel, and to separate for ever. 

One of his biographers—Dumont—tells 
an odd tale about Mirabeau, which may be 
true, and which, if true, must considerably 
lessen our interest in his love-letters. 

“When writing to his mistress,” says 
Dumont, “he would copy whole pages 
from periodicals of the day. ‘Listen, my 
beloved,’ he would write, ‘whilst I pour 
out my whole soul into thy bosom ;’ and 
such intimate confidence was a literal tran- 
script from the ‘ Mercure de France,’ or a 
new novel,”’ 

It must be remembered, however, that 
Dumont says this in support of his own 
claim as the author of many of the most 
successful speeches delivered by Mirabeau 
in the National Assembly. But Dumont’s 
veracity has been doubted. Thus it may 
well be that Mirabeau’s love-letters do not 
bear this eccentric taint. 

At thirty-one, Mirabeau is again a free 
man, alone with his blemished reputation, 
married, though wifeless, and without 
means. His father disregards him. 
Once father and son came accidentally 
face to face, after nine years’ separation. 
The Marquis describes the meeting: ‘‘I 
shall not permit him to see me yet. I 
did, however, chance upon him as I was 
coming out of Desjobert’s the other day. 
I found he has a piercing eye, and a 
strong and healthy appearance: he bowed 
his head and drew as much on one side 
as possible, and I went on my way.” 
Notwithstanding this brutality, Mirabeau 
was soon afterwards seen in tears before 
his father’s portrait in his sister’s house. 
“ My poor father!” he was heard to say, 
with much emotion. One is cheered to 
know that another reconciliation followed 
hard after this. 

The ensuing nine years were as unsettled 
and tumultuous for Mirabeau as for France, 
He instituted an action against his wife to 
compel her to return to him. She was 
willing ; but her parents hindered her. 
He pleaded in person at Aix, before the 
provincial court, and astonished everyone 
by his eloquence. The court-house was 
packed, and the very roof of it covered 
with people anxious to hear him. If 
words could have won the day, he had 
triumphed. But it was not to be. From 
that time, he seemed to have some licence 
for the irregular life which soon grew into 
a habit with him. He dwelt in Belgium, 
London, Berlin, harried by duns, yet toss- 
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ing forth pamphlets and books, with the 
ease of a man whose mind has nothing 
but his work to occupy it. 

In Belgium he captivated the daughter 
of a well-born man—a beautiful girl of 
nineteen—and with her he went to England, 
full of love as to his heart, and hoping to 
live by the London publishers. Here his 
toil was various. He scorned no honest 
work. For a young clergyman he wrote 
a sermon on the immortality of the soul ; 
for the public he composed two hun- 
dred octavo pages on the Scheldt ques- 
tion. His productions fill many pages 
in the catalogue of the British Ma- 
seum Library. Then a sudden idea sent 
him speeding into Germany. Why not 
write a history of the Prussian nation ? 
This also duly appeared, in eight octavo 
volumes. He gained the goodwill of 
Frederic the Great, who died ere he was 
able to prove the worth of it. He pushed 
himself forward to the position of adviser 
to Calonne, one of the temporary Ministers 
of France, and with a keen eye followed 
the inevitable decadence of his country’s 
Monarchy. Thus it happened that when 
theStates-General were convoked and France 
was plunged into the excitement of election, 
the like of which it had seldom seen, 
Mirabeau did not hide from others his 
belief that now at length, in 1789, his day 
had come. He was elected at Aix, not by 
the nobles as their representative, but by 
the people, who remembered his extra- 
ordinary pleading for the re-surrender of 
his wife, and who also remembered his 
active goodness on their behalf in years of 
famine. He was elected with immense 
enthusiasm, chaired through the streets, 
and his name was on all lips. His own 
description of the honour with which he 
was welcomed in Marseilles also, may be 
given: ‘“ Imagine one hundred and twenty 
thousand people in the streets of Marseilles; 
the whole of that busy commercial city 
sacrificing a day’s work; windows let at 
one and two louis, horses at the same; 
the elevation of a man who has no claim 
but that of uprightness, covered with 
palms, laurels, and olive branches; the 
people bowing down to the ground ; women 
holding towards him their children as an 
oblation; onehundred and twenty thousand 
voices shouting and crying, ‘ Vive le Roi !’ 
four or five hundred of the most dis- 
tinguished young gentlemen of the town 
preceding him; three hundred carriages 
following him—such was my departure 
from Marseilles ! ” 








This was the prelude to his short but 
memorable career as a statesman—from 
May, 1789, to March, 1791, when he died 
carrying with him the hopes of the 
Monarchy. There is no career to match 
it for brilliancy. On the fifth of May, 
1789, he was received with murmurs when 
he took his seat as momber for Aix. He 
was a man of too dubious a fame for these 
saviours of their country. Bat two years 
later he was followed to the grave bya 
procession a league long, and all Paris went 
into mourning for him as they would have 
mourned for no one else. 

It was on the twenty-third of June, 
1789, that Mirabeau made his mark in the 
Assembly. The King entered, to dismiss 
the representatives—“ I command you, 
gentlemen, to disperse immediately.” The 
Clergy and the Nobility obeyed. The 
Commons wavered. Everything was then 
at stake. In that moment up rose Mirabeau 
and questioned the Royal authority. “He 
command you! Why, it is he who should 
receive your wishes and not command you! 
I call upon you, gentlemen, to assert your 
dignity and legislative power, and to re- 
member your oath (taken in the Tennis 
Court) which will not allow you to dis- 
perse till you have established the Con- 
stitution.” 

The King’s deputy then re-entered : 
‘You have heard the orders of the King,” 
he remarked to the President. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mirabeau, speaking 
for France. ‘Go and tell those who 
sent you, that we are here by the will 
of the people, and that we will be driven 
hence by naught but the power of the 
bayonet,” 

This is common historical knowledge; 
but it is worth reiterating, for upon this 
scene rests Mirabeau’s chief claim as a 
motive force in the direction of the revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

Never did man live with impunity the 
life Mirabeau lived during these few short 
months of his greatness! His toil was 
Herculean: he spoke on every important 
subject, and each important speech was a 
pamphlet. 

If he was, as he was charged with being, 
‘the first man in the world to speak on a 
subject he knew nothing about,” it was 
also testimony to his gigantic powers that 
he could hold friends and enemies alike in 
a suspense of admiration while he spoke. 
From the Assembly he hurried home to 
the desk, thence to the theatre, and after 
the theatre he had friends to see whom it 
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were better he had left to themselves. 
Moreover, in his political life he was con- 
scientious, let cavillers say what they 
please ; and how infinitely that added to 
his labours ! 

When the King was a despot (by in- 
heritance) he was opposed to the King; 
but when, later, the contagion of Jacobin- 
ism had turned the balance, and the people 
threatened to become more despotic than 
any King of France, then Mirabeau lent 
his aid to the King for the establishment 
of a limited Monarchy. That, however, 
was not to be. 

On the twenty-eighth of March, 1791, 
though very ill, Mirabeau spoke five times 
in the Assembly. He staggered home, took 
a bath, and then, refreshed, went to the 
Italian Opera. From the theatre he had 
to be carried home to his death-bed. 
During the next five days he lay, almost 
pulseless, but with a mind clear to a 
marvel, His hands and feet were cold and 
clammy ; he suffered excruciatingly. At 
intervals this friend and that entered the 
death-chamber depressed and tearful—for 
everyone who knew Mirabeau loved him : 
“They love, but do not respect me,” he used 
to say with unreasonable bitterness—and 
reported about the crowds in the streets 
awaiting intelligence about him. Mes- 
sengers from the King came several times 
a day; but there was no hope. 

Listen to some of his utterances during 
the intervals of comparative ease which 
visited him. He died dramatically, says 
Talleyrand. Yes; as the great must die: 
for, without the stir of the first four acts, 
the fifth, be it as strong as it might, would 
be but tame. 

Cabanis, his doctor, was disheartened at 
his own want of success, 

‘Thou art a great physician,” said Mira- 
beau ; “ but the Author of the wind, which 
overthrows all things ; of the water, which 
penetrates and fructifies all things ; of the 
fire, which vivifies or destroys all things— 
He is a greater physician even than thou.” 

They told him about the anxiety of the 
mob in the streets. 

“So sensitive and good a people,” said 
he, “ well deserve that one should devote 
himself to their service, and suffer all 
things for the establishment and consoli- 
dation of liberty. I gloried in conse- 
crating my whole life to their cause ; and 
I am glad that I die in the midst of them.” 

On the morning of his death, they 
wheeled his bed towards the window that 
he might see the sun rise. 





‘‘Tf that is not God, it is at least his 
cousin-germap,” said he, looking at the 
sun. 

Then, almost “in extremis,” he dis- 
cussed public affairs for three-quarters of 
an hour; and said those remarkable words : 
‘“*T carry in my heart the dirge of the 
Monarchy, the ruins whereof will now be 
the prey of the factions.” 

Shortly afterwards, he died. 

Byron’s saying, that “difficulties are 
the hot-bed of great spirits,” was never 
better exemplified than in the life of 
Gabriel Honoré de Riquetti, Count of 
Mirabeau. 
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PART I. 
CHAPTER IX, NEW CONQUESTS. 


CreLIA DARRELL and her aunt, Mrs. Per- 
cival, were people to whom is applied that 
ill-used word “artistic.” They understood 
the happy union of art and fashion in 
furniture, and could talk the jargon of all 
this, though their views were not, for 
various reasons, carried out very logically 
at RiverGate. Paul Romaine’s quaint old 
house was a delightfully suggestive field 
for them. He had been quite right in his 
idea of doing up the house; not one 
room could be left as it was; but, 
fortunately, he was sincere and eager 
in his wish to spend any amount of money 
on it, to make it really pretty for Celia. 
She and her aunt spent two hours that 
morning very pleasantly in wandering 
through the rooms—the shady, quiet, brown 
old rooms—planning new furniture and 
new decorations, with Paul in attendance, 
obedient to Celia’s every look, and smile, 
and word. He had not many ideas of his 
own on these subjects, and was quite sure 
that from Celia’s taste there could be no 
appeal. With any one else he would have 
had something to say on the fitness of | 
things, and would instinctively have scoffed 
at the notion of furnishing his old country 
house in the modern “ high art” style of a 
suburban villa. For Paul’s taste was 
naturally excellent, and he inherited from 
the mother, who had lived at Red Towers, 
a kind of cultivation very superior to that 
of the women who were now pulling her 
arrangements to pieces. But the quiet 
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daylight of Paul’s natural mind was at 
present lost in the dazzling radiance of 
Celia. She must have her own way; 
he must follow her, as she followed the 
fashion. Only, like another young hero we 
have read of, “he would have real marble 
in place of stucco, and, if he might, perhaps 
solid gold for gilding:” that is, the modern 
equivalent of these things; ebony, for 
instance, instead of ebonized wood, though 
Mrs. Percival sweetly told him that he 
would ruin himself. She and Celia wan- 
dered from room to room, imagining, sug- 
gesting, trying effects, while a soft sun 
streamed in at the tall old windows, and 
all the pictures listened sadly. Sabin, 
also, who came smiling in to move some 
furniture, went back to his wife with doubt- 
ful shakes of the head. Paul, devoted as 
he was, found it a relief, when Mrs. Perci- 
val had made notes enough to content her 
as a beginning, and when he began to see 
a chance of taking Celia away into the 
garden and the woods, her aunt showing 
signs of being considerately tired. In the 
garden the noble old cedars could hardly 
be expected to give up their place to any 
trees of more perfect form, or more satis- 
fying colour, or anyhow of a higher order 
in creation. Here there was no terra-cotta, 
except ancient red bricks with the extra 
baking and decorating of time; no pea- 
cock blue, except flashing and shimmering 
in the peacock’s tail as he strayed across 
a sunny distance of lawn. 

Mrs. Percival sat down in the study, and 
sent for Mrs. Sabin to talk to her, with an 
idea of further independent excursions by- 
and-by. From the study window she 
could see the two young people going 
slowly away from the house in the shade of 
the cedars. They were a very nice-looking 
couple, certainly : no doubt it would be all 
right, thought Mrs. Percival. 

Celia was just the girl to appreciate, at 
their fullest value, all the good things of 
this life; she loved everything that was 
pretty ; there was no doubt that her house 
would be charming, and that she would 
keep it so; only—would she ever be dull? 
And then, what would she do, and what 
would Paul do? For their characters had 
not the harmony of their looks; Mrs. 
Percival knew this well, and it made her 
secretly uneasy now and then. 

The Vincent affair remained on her mind 
unpleasantly, too; it had seemed to bring 
out a certain heartlessness in Celia, or, at 
least, a pretence at heartlessness, for Mrs. 


troubled than she chose to show. But, to 
all appearance, nothing could have been 
more perfect than her content with Paul and 
the future, ever since Vincent went away. 


house it had a certain stiffness of long 
walks with stone steps, clipped yews, and 
a fish-pond. All about the lawn, which | 
sloped down to this, were long flower-beds, 
which the bad taste of the old gardener, 
the ignorance of Colonel Ward, and the 
carelessness of the Squire, had caused to be 


It was a lovely old garden. Near the 





arranged in dazzling bands of red, yellow, 
and blue. 

In the early summer there were plenty 
of old-fashioned roses, but they were 
nearly all gone now. Below the pond and 
the yew-hedges, a gate led straight into the 
deep mazes of the wood. | 

Paul was full of happy excitement as he |; 
took Celia all about the garden, and showed 
her what he thought the prettiest corners. 
It was the first time that they had been here 
alone together ; of course she had seen it all 
last autumn, but that, to Paul, was a for- 
mer state of existence, and a very poor, 
and cold, and dull one. To be sure he was 
in love with her then; so far that he was || 
never happy or at rest for a moment, unless |} 
Miss Darrell in her black dress, pale, some- || 
times a little thoughtful, but generally 
smiling, was somewhere within sight. But || 
then he had hardly dared to dream of her 
ever really belonging to him; or, rather || 
—for Paul’s instincts were generous, even 
when he was in love—of his belonging to 
her, himself and all that be had in the 
world, given to her service for ever. 

Since then he had learnt a great many 
things—or, at least, he thought so; like 
other such trustful natures, having no idea 
of the depth of his own ignorance, or of 
all that Celia was yet to teach him. At 
present she had taught him nothing, being 











herself practical, hard, and happy, not 
even knowing, as she had truthfully told 
her aunt, what love was, till Vincent, the 
other day, brought her the first beginning | 
of that terrible knowledge. 

Celia laughed at Paul, very sweetly, for 
his evident delight in getting away into 
the garden. 

* Yes,” she said, ‘you have got away 
from Aunt Flo, and paint and paper, and 
all that, but you haven’t got away from 
me. I am just as tiresome as she is, You 
think the garden perfect, poor dear, as 
well as the house, and I shall be quite 
horrid if I tell you that those geraniums 





Percival was very sure that she was more 





and calceolarias are utterly ghastly.” 
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“Are they? Yes, I suppose they are,” 
said Paul a little absently. 

Yes, loathsome,” said Celia, looking up 
with her most charming smile. “ Not quite 
so loathsome as a stuffy room crammed with 
books, like your dear study, where we left 
poor Aunt Flo just now. I saw her eyes 
wandering over the bookcase, Paul, with 
feelings like my own. That would make 
such a jolly little morning-room, done with 
terra-cotta and black, and with shelves 
running all round for china.” 

“And some draperies, and Japanese 
screens, and yellow drain-pipes with bul- 
rushes sticking out of them,” said Paul, 
smiling faintly, as he stood by the gate 
and gazed down into the glowing depth of 
the wood. 

Celia looked at him, smiling her sweetest, 
her eyes intensely blue. 

“You are getting on very nicely,” she 
said. “I shall be quite proud of you in time.” 

He looked round at her with an ex- 
pression that was rather new to him, and 
made her feel a little grave in spite of 
herself. 

‘Do you really want the study?” he 
said. ‘Then you shall have it, and do 
what you like with it. You ought to 
know already that the whole thing is yours 
to do what you like with.” 

She answered him with a sudden earnest- 
ness almost equal to his own. 

‘Don’t make me worse than I am, Paul. 
You ought to see when I mean things and 
when I don’t. Don’t you know that I can 
be perfectly happy in the dear old house as 
it is, without anything being done to it at 
all? Ian, indeed, and I will, if it makes 
you the least unhappy. As to the study, 
I wouldn’t have it touched for worlds.” 

It was a very quiet, shady corner down 
there by the gate into the wood; and 
Celia let Paul thank her in his own way. 
Presently she said to him softly : 

“Do you know that you are spoiling me, 
and that I am not half good enough for 
you in any way? No; listen. I was not 
brought up as nicely as some girls, and 
I’ve got nothing ; and you ought to marry 
a different sort of girl, you know. And 
you are doing all this for me just as if I 
was a grand young woman and avery good 
match, And really—you ought not to give 

in to me in the way you do—it is more 
terribly spoiling than I can tell you. I 
thought so in the house just now. It is so 
sweet of you; but it isn’t at all a good 
thing. Paul, I sometimes feel so sure that 


“What makes you talk like this? What 
utter nonsense!” murmured Paul in his 
happiness. 

**T don’t know,” she said. ‘“ You are so 
good—it makes one feel that you ought to 
know the truth, I suppose. You ought to 
know that you are making a mistake— 
won’t you believe it?” 

“No,” he said quietly. ‘I happen to 
know better.” 

When Celia thought of the little scene 
afterwards, she was startled at herself. It 
seemed to show that the strongest nature 
might lose its balance, and be affected by 
foolish outside things—even by such a 
very foolish thing as the generous, de- 
voted love of a boy. For though Paul 
was much taller than herself, and, in truth, 
much cleverer and much wiser, she could 
never think of him as anything but a boy. 
But the simple nobleness of his love for 
her seemed to raise up something in her 
nature which had not been there before— 
some generosity to meet his, some painful 
consciousness of all that he was giving for 
such a poor return. At that moment, in a 
way, she certainly liked Paul better than 
she had ever liked him before ; and yet his 
touch became unbearable—a sort of fear, 
born of her own falseness, made her eyes 
droop before his, and, in this first stroll 
with him round the garden at Red Towers, 
she was very near obeying some angel’s 
voice, and breaking off her engagement 
altogether. 

“ Not into the wood now, please,” she said 
as Paul was opening the gate. ‘“ I thought 
you were going to show me the stables,” 

“Well, you know, the stables are a 
serious subject,” he said rather shyly. 
“ They are very much worse than the house, 
I must tell you, and I’m not sure that they 
won’t want rebuilding altogether. There's 
nothing there but the pony, and Ford keeps 
it all as tidy as he can; but Colonel Ward 
thinks there’s something wrong in the con- 
struction, which I don’t understand. If 
you would let him show you, and explain it 
all—but of course you would understand, 
because you know about horses, and I don’t, 
you see.” 

“ Why didn’t Colonel Ward teach you?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose I was too 
stupid to learn. It doesn’t matter,” said 
Paul. “ You will have to manage all that, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“That will be beyond me,” said Celia, 
though her eyes shone at the prospect. “I 
can ride and drive, certainly ; but I can’t 





you won't be happy with me,” 


quite take the situation of coachman, sir. 
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I believe I could choose a horse—at any 
rate for sucha trusting master as you; but 
I’m afraid of your Colonel, do you know. 
He isn’t as nice as you. He doesn’t like 
me.” 

“The dear old boy hardly knows you,” 
said Paul. “If you choose him to like 
you, of course he will.” 

“Have I such a strong will as that, do 
you think ?” 

“T don’t know. I think you can do 
anything you like. Perhaps it is not will, 
exactly.” 

“T have been told I could do it by 
electricity,” said Celia; she had quite 
recovered herself now, and they were 
walking round into the stable-yard. She 
smiled as she spoke, and remembered who 
it was who had talked to her about her 
magnetic powers. He knew something 
about them, perhaps—but not poor Paul. 

“ Well, I will try to do something very 
hard,” she said, still smiling. “I will try to 
make Colonel Ward like me better than he 
likes you.” 

“All right. You will succeed, no doubt; 
and I shall be awfully glad if you do.” 

“Tf I take away your only friend, 
Paul?” 

**You won’t do that,” he said. 

“How do you know? Somebody once 
told me I was a witch, and witches are 
always doing mischief of that kind. Suppose 
I was really a nasty, malicious witch, and 
tried to make you and the Colonel hate 
each other.” 

“T don’t think you could do that,” said 
Paul, rather thoughtfully. 

“So there is a limit to my power, is 
there 3” 

* You couldn’t do what you couldn’t.” 

“What language for a man who has 
taken a degree like yours! I understand 
you though—thank you, Paul. You 
don’t believe I have it in me to do any- 
thing really vicious.” 

He laughed. ‘Make the Colonel like 
you as much as you please,” he said, 
pushing open the old yard door. 

Whatever faults there may have been in 
the stable-yard at Red Towers, it was 
charming to look at; it was almost the 
prettiest part of the old precincts of the 
place. The old buildings, with their red, 
time-worn gables, and beetling eaves, and 
turrets round which pigeons were flying, 
looked down with a grand air on the broad 
grass-grown court below. 

Two or three great overhanging chest- 
nut trees, their stems hidden behind walls, 





their large leaves touched with yellow, laid 
deep shadow across half the yard, where 
an old retriever lay asleep by his kennel. 
It all looked unused, lonely, yet not ne- 
glected ; ivy and Virginia creeper had 
their way there, as everywhere else about 
the place, wreathing the long old stable- 
roof in lovely confusion. 

A smart little dog-cart was pulled out of 
the coach-house, where three or four old- 
fashioned carriages reposed in shadow, and 
a clinking sound came from the saddle- 
room where Ford was cleaning harness. 

Moss on the roofs, grass between the 
stones, chickens wandering in and out of 
those open useless doors ; altogether it was 
evidently a yard belonging to a master 
who found none of his happiness in 
horses. 

Ford looked out of his door with as 
much interest and excitement as his steady 
old mind was capable of, and no little 
anxiety too. The news of the Squire’s eu- 
gagement had only justreached his servants, 
and they were of course very glad, not 
having had time to fear the loss of their 
situations. Oldservantsdo not at once realise 
that an old place can get on without them. 
At the same time, Miss Darrell brought with 
her a character rather alarming to people in 
Ford’s line. Everyone knew who and 
what her father had been; with all his 
faults, about the best judge of a horse to 
be found in England. He was an autho- 
rity on all racing matters; his stud-farm 
was famous ; his stud-groom a hero of his 
kind; he had won many races, and his 
stable arrangements were the admiration 
of all those who understood these things. 
He himself was a daring rider, and had 
been a very popular man. Poor Tom 
Darrell! he was dead; and before he 
died he had gone to the dogs very com. 
pletely. His old friends did not talk about 
him much; but his name was likely to 
linger long in the mouths of grooms and 
jockeys, for he was a master in their craft. 
Colonel Ward used to allow Ford to talk 
about him, and to quote him as an autho- 
rity, for Ford had visited his stables in days 
gone by ; but the Colonel always ended by 
making him a text for moral reflections, 
not much needed by Ford, the steadiest of 
the steady, but taken with respect from a 
man who, in his quiet way, knew as much 
about horses as Captain Darrell himself. 

Of course, Ford despised Mr. Romaine 
neatly as much as he loved him, and was 
often heard to complain of being utterly 
thrown away in his service. Sir Paul had 
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been a splendid master, and it was only 
for his sake, and to keep up the credit of 
Red Towers as far as possible, that Ford had 
persuaded himself to stay on. The Colonel, 
to be sure, was some comfort; but the poor 
dear young gentleman was enough to break 
one’s heart. When Ford first heard that his 
master was going to marry Captain Darrell’s 
daughter, he looked very grave, and asked 
Colonel Ward’s man if the young lady 
knew that the Squire couldn’t so much as 
saddle a horse, much less ride one, much 
less tell a thoroughbred when he saw him ; 
that he would not drive the old pony if he 
could help it, and if he did, was sure to 
run into the gate-post. At first, Ford 
could not at all swallow the incongruity of 
such a marriage; but presently, by converse 
with the more brilliant Barty, he began to 
see that it might be a blessing, and a way 
for Red Towers to regain its character, and 
for himself to rise in the estimation of all 
who knew him. The more he thought of 
it, the more he was inclined to respect his 
new mistress, and he looked out with pain- 
ful anxiety, when the Squire brought her 
into the yard that morning, to see what 
impression those empty stalls would make 
on a mind so full of knowledge. 

Then Mr. Romaine called him out of the 
saddle-room. 

‘*‘ Look here, Ford ; I want you to show 
Miss Darrell the stables. I dare say she 
will ask some questions, and you can answer 
them better than I can.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ford. He glanced at 
Miss Darrell with deep approval ; her 
appearance was what he called neat, and 
impressed him very favourably. 

‘Stood there smiling,” he told Barty 
afterwards, “and as if she’d stand no non- 
sense. Just the look I’ve seen on the 
Captain’s face, when things in general was 
going right, and new plans was coming 
into his head. Just those same beautiful 
blue eyes, too, That young lady will have 
her own way, mind you, and with other 
things as well as horses, mark my words! 
Master Paul,” said Ford with a tinge of 
sadness, ‘“‘ he ain’t no match for her, bless 
you. But I expect he’s sharp enough to 
know it.” 

** Beg your pardon, sir,” said Ford, touch- 
ing his cap a second or third time to Celia, 
“there ain’t much to see in empty stables, 
I do my best, as the Colonel knows; but 
there ain’t any pride or satisfaction in it.” 

“The stables won’t be empty long,” 
said his master. “Show Miss Darrell 
where the horses are to be. We shall see 























whether she agrees with the Colonel that 
the whole thing must be pulled down.” 

“‘T don’t see the necessity myself, miss,” 
said Ford. ‘‘ The Colonel’s very particular ; 
but Sir Paul was satisfied, and our horses 
was some of the best in the county, just as 
they will be again. But you'll know best, 
miss, if you'll please to look round.” 

“Thank you, Ford,” said Celia, very 
graciously. “I am sure you know all 
about it. What a pretty little cart you 
have got there!” 

“Latest improvement in the shaft, miss; 
but it ain’t new to you, I expect.” 

Paul stood by smiling with amusement, 
while Ford, quite carried out of his usual 
solemnity, conducted Celia round his pre- 
mises, asking her opinion at every step. 
She checked him a little, laughing and 
turning away, when he began to wonder 
how many horses he had better look out 
for; what new carriages would be wanted; 
what helpers had better be engaged. 

* Quite right, Ford ; you shall know all 
about it in a day or two,” said Paul. “I 
shall talk it over with the Colonel. Only, 
whatever you do, don’t fetch me out to 
look at horses.” 

“No, sir,” said Ford, grinning from ear 
to ear. ‘ But perhaps Miss Darrell will be 
pleased to give her opinion.” 

“T hope she will. One day last year we 
thought we wanted a horse,” said Paul to 
Celia, ‘‘ and a man brought one here to be 
looked at. The Colonel happened to be 
away, and Ford sent forme. I don’t think 
he will ever do it again. I suppose I had 
some idea of not being a disgrace to him, 
so I began making remarks on this animal. 
And the result was not satisfactory ; was 
it, Ford 3” 

“No, sir. Yes, miss,” said Ford, turning 
confidentially to his new friend. “I was 
uncommon glad when my master said he 
didn’t like the beast, and walked off. The 
fellow that brought him here knew what 
I thought of him. I didn’t fancy him 
either ; but my reasons was different.” 

‘* What were your reasons, Ford ?” asked 
Celia. ‘I dare say I should have agreed 
with you.” 

“No manner of doubt you would, miss. 
Bat L’ll say no more, if you please, though 
it’s safe enough, as names hasn’t been 
mentioned,” said Ford, with the caution 
of his craft. 

While they stood talking there in the 
shade of the chestnuts, Ford wondering 
more and more how such a beautiful and 





clever young lady came to fancy his master 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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—a master with such defects, and not even 
the grace to be ashamed of them—a great 
patter outside the large gates announced a 
party of some kind. They flew open, and 
Colonel Ward came ir, his six dogs rush- 
ing before him, and tearing round the yard. 

All but Di: she trotted straight to Celia 
Darrell, where she stood by Paul, looked 
imploringly up in her face for a moment, 
and then lay down at her feet. Dogs will 
sometimes do these unaccountable and 
unreasonable things. Di, when she did 
them, was irresistible ; and Celia, ap- 
parently, found her so, She knelt sud- 
denly down on the ground for a mo- 
ment, put her arm round the dog’s 
neck, and kissed the white curly head ; 
then rising up instantly, with a faint flush 
and her prettiest smile, she went forward 
to shake hands with Di’s master. Paul's 
first look, as he stood by and saw this 
little demonstration, was one of horror. 
Mrs. Percival was always kissing her little 
dogs ; but Celia never kissed them, and 
Paul had often rejoiced thankfully that she 
did not. Dogs always obeyed her, and 
she treated them with a sort of cool kind- 
ness. Di, as far as Paul knew, was the 
first dog who had ever laid claim to an 
outward sign of her love, and received 
it; but even Di was not good enough to 
be kissed by Celia. Paul was sensitive 
and fanciful about these things—a muff, 
we must repeat—and he felt that kiss like 
a degradation. But then he looked at his 
old friend the Colonel], and he saw that the 
stern, grey face was full of smiles and soft- 
ness ; evidently—had Celia divined it !— 
the way to his heart was through the 
hearts of his dogs. 

Di will be a proud dog for ever, Miss 
Darrell,” the Colonel was saying. 

His hat was off; he bent his cropped 
grey head very low over Celia’s hand, and 
just touched it with his moustache. A 
courtly old Frenchman could not have paid 
homage more gracefully to the future 
mistress of Red Towers. 

“They are such beautiful dogs,” mur- 
mured Celia, half laughing ; “and that one 
is a perfect darling.” 

‘“‘T am delighted that you admire them. 


meant to do myself the honour of calling 
on Mrs, Percival and you this after- 
noon——” 

“She is here now; she is in the house,” 
said Celia. ‘Shall we go to her?” 

“We have been making all sorts of 
plans,” said Paul. “I wish you had come 
a little sooner, Colonel. We have been 
overhauling the stables and coach-house.” 
“Then you certainly did want me. 
Never mind ; we must do it again. Come 
here, dogs. Miss Darrell, will you accept 
one of these dogs? Dick and Di won't 
leave their old master——” 

“ Are you so sure about Di, Colonel 1” 
said Paul, rather mischievously. ‘She 
seemed inclined to give herself away, just 
now.” 

“ Di is perfectly lovely, and so nice to 
stroke,” said Celia softly, laying her hand 
on the dog’s head. “But they are all 
delightfu),” as she stood in the middle of 
the white, curly crowd—everybody for- 
getting, as perhaps she did herself, that 
she had laughed last year at the Colonel’s 
flock of woolly lambs. ‘“ But if you really 
mean it, Colonel Ward, and if I may 
choose—come here, you pretty shy thing ; 
what is your name?” 

“He is Jack,” said the Colonel, “or 
whatever you like to call your dog. Well, 
yes, he is a good dog; he has the shilling 
mark, you see; he’s all right. He’s rather 
a dismal, low-spirited fellow; that’s the 
worst of him.” 

“He wants petting, that’s all,” said 
Celia, who had now taken Jack’s head 
between her hands, and was looking into 
his mournful eyes. “He has a great deal 
of character; but it wants bringing out. 
You have too many of them, Colonel Ward ; 
you can’t study each one separately, as I 
shall study Jack.” 

‘Jack is a lucky dog,” said the Colonel 
decisively. 

Ford held open the gate for all these 
visitors to pass through. Colonel Ward 
lingered a moment to call Punch and Judy, 
who had run off to play with the old 
retriever. Celia turned round and looked 
at Paul with eyes full of laughter. She 
did not speak, but her eyes said: “ What 





May I say—Paul is a fortunate fellow. I 





do you think now? Am Ia witch?” 
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